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Week Ending Friday, February 11, 1983 


Economic Recovery Program 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
February 5, 1983 





My fellow Americans: 

I'd like to talk to you about a word. It’s a 
word we've all been hearing a lot lately. 
The word is “Reaganomics.” Somewhere 
along the line, our economic program got 
tagged with that label. To tell you the truth, 
it isn’t a name I would have chosen. It 
sounds like a fad diet or an aerobic exercise. 
But we seem to be stuck with it. With 
every anchorman on the evening news, a 
goodly share of political pundits, and more 
than a few politicos using it, it has a good 
chance of becoming standard Americana. 

There wouldn’t be anything wrong with 
that, except that it’s used as a term for 
something that’s supposed to have failed. So 
if you don’t mind, I’m asking for equal 
time—well, at least, for about the next 5 
minutes. 

We are, and have been for some time, in 
a recession. Unemployrnent was running at 
10.8 percent as the year ended. But we 
learned yesterday the welcome news that it 
dropped to 10.4 percent in January. And if 
you include our men and women in the 
military as part of the work force, which 
makes sense, it’s down to 10.2 percent. 

Still, only about two-thirds of our industri- 
al capacity is being used. Our government 
is facing large deficits, and interest rates are 
still too high. And we’re told all of this is 
the result of an economic program put into 
place by our administration and which, for 
obvious reasons, is called Reaganomics. 

I know some will say I’m being defensive, 
but I'll risk that, because in the weeks 
ahead decisions are going to be made here 
in Washington that will have a bearing on 
whether unemployment continues to go 
down and the economy continues to turn 
up. You will help determine some of these 
decisions because public opinion does influ- 
ence government. Therefore, you must 


have a clear fix on the facts, the economic 
realities. 

Thomas Jefferson said, “If the people 
know the truth, they'll never make a mis- 
take.” So, let’s start with some dates. 

Back in 1979 inflation was rising, unem- 
ployment was increasing, and by 1980 we 
were in a recession. Unemployment had 
reached such a point in the last half of 1980 
that I referred to it as a depression. I was 
criticized for that by technical-minded 
people who said it was only a recession. But 
you'll have to forgive me. I was campaign- 
ing in Flint, Michigan, where the unem- 
ployment rate was already 20 percent; in 
Detroit it was 18 percent, and across the 
line in Ohio, steelmills were closing. In an 
Indiana city, unemployment was 23 per- 
cent. Inflation was in double digits for 1979 
and ’80 and reached 14 percent during the 
1980 campaign. Interest rates went to 21% 
percent, and the housing industry was at a 
standstill. 

Our administration opened up shop on 
January 20th, 1981. The prime interest was 
still above 20 percent, inflation was 12.4, 
and unemployment was 7.3 percent. The 
1981 budget had already been put in place 
by the previous administration and began 
on October Ist, 1980. Now, there was noth- 
ing we could do about that budget—it 
wasn’t ours—although we did manage to 
squeeze out a few billion dollars through 
some management changes. For the most 
part, however, we were engaged in a strug- 
gle to get our budget proposals for 1982 
adopted and the other part of our economic 
recovery program—tax cuts for all Ameri- 
cans to help stimulate the economy. 

All the time, interest rates stayed high, 
unemployment kept increasing and, by July, 
the bottom had fallen out. 

About this same time, our economic pro- 
gram, most of it, was passed—major reduc- 
tions in the growth of spending and a 25- 
percent cut in income tax rates to be 
phased in over a 3-year period. But none of 
this went into effect until October 1, 1981. 
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The first portion of the tax cut was only 5 
percent; another 10 percent would take 
place in July of 1982. Reaganomics, as they 
would have it, started only 16 months ago. 
There was another 10-percent cut in the 
income tax scheduled for this coming July. 

Now, what has happened in those 16 
months of Reaganomics? Well, with the 
help of the Federal Reserve Board, inflation 
has dropped to only 3.9 percent for all of 
1982, the lowest it’s been in 10 years. Inter- 
est rates are about half what they were. 
The effect of that is a 40-percent increase 
in housing starts. Automobile sales are up, 
as are all retail sales. Factory orders have 
begun to increase. One timber company I 
know of, which a year ago today was com- 
pletely shut down, is now on two shifts a 
day, 5 days a week. Real wages are up for 
the first time in 3 years. And the rate of 
personal savings is up, meaning more capi- 
tal for investment. And, as I’ve already 
mentioned, “the lagging indicator,” as it’s 
called, unemployment, just took its first 
drop—10.8 to 10.4. A survey of business es- 
tablishments shows somewhere around 
300,000 more people working. We’ve a long 
way to go, but that’s a start at last. 

Now, I’ve seen in the flesh some of these 
statistics I've quoted. A few days ago, I vis- 
ited a Chrysler plant in Fenton, Missouri, 
where 1,700 workers are being called back 
to a newly modernized plant. Another plant 
will be calling back an additional 1,500 
workers by late summer. In nearby Hazel- 
wood, the Ford plant was adding another 
entire shift. And General Motors has an- 
nounced it plans to call back more than 
21,000 of the indefinite layoffs over the 
next few months. For § out of the last 9 
months, the leading economic indicators 
have been up. 

In the weeks ahead, there’ll be debates as 
to what course we should follow. The 
choice that will be offered is to turn away 
from our economic recovery program and 
go back to what was being done before. 
May I point out, all of the good things I’ve 
mentioned didn’t begin until after our pro- 
gram, Reaganomics, if you will, was put in 
place. Prior to that, everything had been a 
mess for 3 years or more. I wonder if they'll 
still use that name when they’ve found out 
it works. 
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Until next time, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 


President’s Commission on Strategic 
Forces 





Selection of William J. Perry To Serve as a 
Member. February 5, 1983 


The President has asked Dr. William J. 
Perry to serve on the President’s Commis- 
sion on Strategic Forces. 

Dr. Perry is now the senior vice president 
and managing director of research of Ham- 
brecht & Quist, Inc., an investment banking 
firm in San Francisco. He currently serves 
as a member of the Defense Science Board. 
He served as Under Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Engineering from Octo- 
ber 21, 1977, until January 20, 1981. He 
was Director of Defense Research and En- 
gineering from April 11, 1977, until that 
position was redesignated as Under Secre- 
tary. 

Dr. Perry has been assisting the Commis- 
sion as a special counselor during its delib- 
erations to date. Other special counselors 
are: Dr. Harold Brown, the Honorable 
Lloyd Cutler, Dr. Henry Kissinger, the 
Honorable Melvin Laird, the Honorable 
John McCone, the Honorable Donald Rums- 
feld, Dr. James Schlesinger, and the Honor- 
able Cyrus Vance. 

Members of the Commission, in addition 
to Dr. Perry, are: the Honorable Brent 
Scowcroft, Chairman; the Honorable 
Thomas Reed, Vice Chairman; the Honor- 
able Nicholas Brady; the Honorable William 
Clements; Dr. John Deutch; the Honorable 
Alexander M. Haig, Jr.; the Honorable Rich- 
ard Helms; John Lyons; Vice Adm. Lever- 
ing Smith, USN (Ret.); and the Honorable 
James Woolsey. Dr. Marvin Atkins is the 
Commission’s Executive Secretary. 
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Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Question-end-Answer Session With 
Washington, D.C., Television Anchors. 
February 7, 1983 





The President. | 
Dave, and |-—— 

Ms. Smalil.' That’s quite all right. We’re 
happy to have you, sir. 

The President. when I said you were 
all familiar faces, you are. I’m glad, howev- 
er, that when I’m watching you, you can’t 
be watching me, because I’m usually in my 
dressing room upstairs changing clothes 
either to go to the Exercise Room or 
coming from it. 

But I’m happy to have you here at the 
White House and I do watch, as I say, your 
newscasts. And I’m well aware that across 
the country more people depend on local 
news than they do on the national news and 
get their news from local news broadcasts. 

Now, I know you’ve been briefed or were 
being briefed by Dave Stockman and Buck 
Chapoton, and you'll be hearing from Bud 
McFarlane and Cap Weinberger a bit later.” 


know I interrupted 


The Nation’s Economy 


But just let me say that since economic 
recovery has been the lead story on most 
programs lately, it’s awfully good to see— 
we've been seeing more signs that the 
economy is on the mend. And if I could just 
mention a couple of them. 

You know, of course, that inflation rate 
for °82 was down to 3.9. But not too much 
attention has been paid to the fact that for 
the last 3 months of 1982, it was down to an 
annualized rate of 1.1. And if that could 
continue for 12 months, instead of 3. The 
index of leading indicators—up 8 of the last 
9 months. Real wages have gone up in the 


1 Karna Small Stringer, Deputy Assistant 
to the President and Director of Media Re- 
lations and Planning. 

2 David A. Stockman, Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, John E. 
Chapoton, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (Tax Policy), Robert C. McFarlane, 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs, and Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar W. Weinberger. 


last 3 months. They’d been going down for 
the last 4 years. 

Housing starts are up. Housing permits 
are up, and sales of new homes has grown 
by 75 percent since last April. The auto 
industry is picking up. We all know General 
Motors has announced they’re going to call 
back more than 21,000 people in the next 
few months. Initial claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance—down. And, of course, I 
think we must have all been pleased to see 
at least the slight turnaround there, the 
four-tenths of a percentage point turn- 
around on the average. 

And more than that, if you take the new 
method of counting, which I always thought 
should be the only method—I don’t know 
how we've been able to ignore almost 2 
million people that are fully employed in 
the military. And yet, at the same time, I 
don’t know whether you’re aware that 
every time one of them left the military 
and didn’t get a job, he was counted as 
unemployed. But he or she were not count- 
ed as employed when they had those jobs. I 
think it’s a more sensible way of counting. 

We've tried to be cautious with our pro- 
jections, but I think it’s interesting that the 
Congressional Budget Office, which is usu- 
ally more pessimistic than ourselves, is now 
sounding more optimistic that we can have 
a better recovery. Alice Rivlin has just 
become so attractive to me. [Laughter] But 
we intend to work with the Congress, as 
I’m sure you’ve been told, to see that this 
stays on track. 

And now, I know we only have a few 
minutes, but you being: 


Administration Policymaking 


Q. Mr. President, what do you think 
about all of these stories that you're really 
not in control of the budget data and you 
flunked David Stockman’s multiple-choice 
questionnaire and 

The President. I’ve got a doll in my desk I 
stick pins into when I read them. 

I don’t know what that—well, I suppose I 
shouldn’t have been too surprised. I think it 
happens to more than one person. I recall 
attempts of that kind when I was in Sacra- 
mento as Governor. Then they called it the 
Palace Guard. But, no, and I think anyone 
that’s in our administration will tell you 
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that—that has anything to do with policy- 
making—that I make the decisions. 

Maybe part of it has come about because 
of a change that we’ve made in the Cabinet 
system. As nearly as I’ve been able to find 
out, previous administrations back through 
the years have sort of used the Cabinet as 
maybe they’d come once a month and go 
around the table with each Cabinet head 
and give him a little brief verbal report of 
what his agency was doing. Well, I started 
something in California, with the Cabinet, 
that I brought here. And that was that it’s a 
kind of a board-of-directors operation. 

We sit around the Cabinet table, as we’re 
sitting here, and instead of just the one 
person, if he thinks that—well, it’s his 
agency problem and he’s the only one can 
speak on that. No. Everybody has a pitch-in 
And we sit there, and we discuss and some- 
times argue. And it goes around the table 
and around. And when I’ve finally heard 
enough to finalize my own decision, I make 
the decision, and that ends the discussion 
on that. If I haven’t, if it’s something that’s 
so tough that there’s so much right on both 
sides, send them away to come back the 
next day, and we'll take it up again. And 
maybe that has led to this. 

I've noticed that it’s always from those 
unidentified White House informants that 
this talk, this conversation comes. But | 
would turn my back and let any of the 
Cabinet members answer, and I think you’d 
find the answer was, I make the decision. 


Administration Policy Toward Black 
Americans 


Q. Mr. President, are you at all concerned 
about an apparent continuing perception 
among a number of black leaders that the 
White House continues to be, if not hostile, 
at least not welcome to black viewpoints, 
and that administration policies are working 
to widen the income gap between blacks 
and whites, and also increase black unem- 
ployment? 

The President. I'm aware of all of that. 
And it’s very disturbing to me, because 
anyone who knows my life story, knows 
that long before there was even a thing 
called the civil rights movement, I was busy 
on that side. 

As a sports announcer I didn’t have any 
Willie Mays or Reggie Jacksons to talk about 
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when I was broadcasting major league base- 
ball. The opening line of the Spaulding 
Baseball Guide said, “Baseball is a game for 
Caucasian gentlemen.” And as a sports an- 
nouncer I was one of a very small fraternity 
that used that job to editorialize against that 
ridiculous blocking of so many fine athletes 
and so many fine Americans from partici- 
pating in what was called the great Ameri- 
can game. 

I was raised that way. God bless them, 
my father and mother, both long gone 
now—but I can remember when I was only 
that high, and one of the alltime great 
motion picture classics, “Birth of a Nation,” 
came to our town. In our household my 
father simply announced that no member 
of our family would see that picture, be- 
cause it was based on the Ku Klux Klan. 
And to this day I have never seen that 
great motion picture classic. 

Yes, it’s very frustrating. But none of it— 
and I wonder sometimes if some of those 
leaders aren’t—maybe they don’t even real- 
ize it—but aren’t more interested in main- 
taining a kind of difference, in spite of— 
because that’s their position and their line 
of work. 

But the truth is, none of it is true in this 
administration. I can cite you the figures on 
what we have done with regard to civil 
rights violations. I can cite you what we 
have done for the Negro colleges and their 
fundraising effort. As for what we’ve done 
with regard to unemployment or trying to 
make a difference: I know this thing about 
supposedly our tax program is for the rich; 
I’ve never been able to figure that out. We 
have a progressive tax system. You move as 
you get more income into higher brackets. 

In recent years, with inflation, you've 
moved whether you got higher income, but 
just if you got a pay raise that simply let 
you supposedly break even, you didn’t 
break even, because the government put 
you up in a higher percentage bracket. But 
when we gave our tax cut, 25 percent 
across the board—yes, if you want to use 
the number of dollars, a fellow that’s paying 
a hundred dollars income tax is not going to 
get as many dollars in relief as the fellow 
that’s paying a thousand or on up, ten thou- 
sand or a hundred thousand. But propor- 
tionately, they are. 
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And if we had staggered our tax cut in- 
stead of level across the board. we would 
have, in effect, legislated an increase in the 
progressivity, which as we know, goes from 
a quite lower percent on up now to 50, but 
it once upon a time went to—well, when I 
was getting some of that “if-money” in Hol- 
lywood, it was 94 percent. And it used to 
curtail your picture-making efforts, because 
there came a point every year when some- 
body submitted a script. And you said, “Not 
me; I’m not going to work for 6 cents on 
the dollar.” 

But I think that anyone would find—and 
with regard to unemployment, there’s no 
question that this has been and it’s one of 
the things that I think for years we’ve been 
trying to correct—that when unemploy- 
ment comes—and there have been seven 
spells of this since World War II before this 
one, and always the same thing was true— 
that it seemed that black employees suf- 
fered more in a higher rate of unemploy- 
ment. 

I have tried to convince many black lead- 
ers and labor leaders that, with regard to 
the minimum tax for youngsters, for teen- 
agers, for kids that want summer jobs, we 
should have a two-stage tax, because before 
there was a minimum wage—I said “mini- 
mum tax,” didn’t I?—minimum wage. 
Before there was a minimum wage, young 
teenage blacks had a far lower rate of un- 
employment than teenage whites. And as 
the minimum wage was put into effect and 
began to increase, this reversed. And I 
think that it’s, of course, affected all teen- 
agers. 

But I think that, for youngsters beginning 
to go into the work force, they’re not going 
to take any adult’s job away from him. They 
never did. They’re learning a job. They’re 
getting a skill. They’re performing tasks 
that, at a proper price, an employer will 
hire them. But, if you make the price too 
high, they’re tasks that the employer feels 
he can do without. And so no one is hired 
to take those jobs. 


1984 Presidential Election 


Q. Mr. President, you just celebrated your 
birthday. Happy birthday. 

The President. Thank you. I just reached 
par. [Laughter] 


Q. And the week before that, the footrace 
began toward New Hampshire and _ Illi- 
nois—the caucus in Illinois and the New 
Hampshire primary. When are you going to 
announce your intentions about running 
again? 

The President. [Laughing] Well, I think— 
and if you look back over history—that is a 
ticklish thing for a President in his first 
term. If he makes an early decision one 
way, he becomes a lameduck. If he makes it 
the other way, he’s then accused of every- 
thing he does is political campaigning. So, I 
think that, if you wait—and I have not 
made a decision, by the way, because I also 
believe that the people let you know what 
the decision should be. 

Q. Does all this start too early? 

The President. Hmm? 

Q. Does all this start too early? 

The President. Oh, | think this 

Q. The political process toward the pri- 
maries. 

The President. Oh, on the other side, I 
can understand that. Look at it 4 years 
ago—when it was—or no, now, 6 years ago, 
when it was the Republicans’ turn for 
scrambling against a Democratic incum- 
bent. And it was just much the same pic- 
ture. We had a dozen or so out there. 

Q. You were out there for 2 years, I 
think. 

The President. What? 

Q. You were out there for 2% years 
before the first primary election. 

The President. No. As a matter of fact, I 
refused to make a decision on that for quite 
some time. Maybe you're confused. There 
was a group that started in the country. 
And believe it or not 

Q. Draft Reagan? 

The President. ——I didn’t have anything 
to do with them. 

Q. Okay. 

The President. There was a move that 
started at that time. 

Q. Would you be reelected if the election 
were held today, Mr. President, in your 
view? 

The President. Well, this’d be the head- 
line if I answered it. [Laughter] 

I have to say this. I’m confused by some 
of the polls. I know a little about polls any- 
more, and I know a lot of it depends on 
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how the question is asked. But I get around 
the country enough, make enough appear- 
ances that somehow I don’t seem to run 
into many of those people. 

As a matter of fact, we have a kind of a 
standing thing in our family. Nancy’s very 
critical of me, because when you go out and 
the streets are lined with people and when 
you're away from Washington and _ so 
forth—and I know that much of that’s 
simply because of the institution itself, the 
Presidency—but the reaction of those 
people. But Nancy’s annoyance is, she says 
that I always somehow manage to see the 
one person in the whole crowd who is 
doing like this or making a vulgar sign or 
something at me. And it is true. I do. 

Q. Are you watching the economy as one 
guideline as to whether you want to subject 
yourself to another campaign? 

The President. Well, | think that that un- 
doubtedly is the issue on most people’s 
minds. When we started, the issue was infla- 
tion—more than 80 percent—and all the 
polls showed that as the number one prob- 
lem. Well now, that’s no longer the number 
one problem, because we’ve reduced it. But 
now it is unemployment and the economy. 
And I could expect that. And I’m very con- 
cerned about unemployment myself, and 
tragically it’s usually the last thing that 
comes back when you come out of a reces- 
sion. 

But, yes, I would think that that would 
be—if there is no recovery, obviously that’d 
be a sign. 


Federal Employees 


Q. Mr. President, in our area we're par- 
ticularly concerned with the large number 
of Federal employees, of course. They're 
our local viewers. And how does the admin- 


istration justify or explain to them the 
freeze and the cutbacks and the reduction 
in the long-term—in the pension plans, 
which are so much better than private 
plans are generally? 

The President. Well, for one thing, we 
have not affected the people that are pres- 
ently employees, except there has been a 
change—that there’s had to be an increase. 
Their pension plan is such that today many 
retirees are getting more money in retire- 
ment than the person is getting in wages 
who is doing the job they retired from. And 
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so, it was out of balance, and it was only 
fairness to ask, with the built-in increases in 
those pensions, that they contribute a little 
larger share. 

Now, we have also added—we are cover- 
ing them now for Medicare. They do not 
have such coverage. And with all the talk 
about whether Medicare is being increased 
in cost or not, or participation—which it is 
in our proposed budget—no one has added 
that we are adding to that, for the first 
time, catastrophic care; that these people 
will now be protected against that cata- 
strophic illness or injury that now and then 
totally devastates a family because there’s 
no way that any individual could meet the 
cost. 

With regard to whether it’s fair or not to 
ask them to take a freeze: First of all, the 
freeze in COLA’s is not as significant as it 
was back when under the previous adminis- 
tration, the inflation rate was 12.4 per- 
cent—or even 14 percent at one point. It 
isn’t that big a sacrifice. But in the condi- 
tion that we’re in, and in an effort to help 
this economy, we're asking that of every- 
one. 

And I was impressed—I don’t know 
which one of your stations it was—but I was 
impressed enough to make a phone call to 
that young enlisted man over at Ft. Myer 
that someone interviewed as to how he felt 
about having the military pay froze. If 
anyone has a right to complain, they do, 
because up till recently they were far 
behind anyone with regard to pay that was 
commensurate with the work they were 
doing at all. 

Ms. Small. Could we have just one more 
question. He has another 


The Middle East 


Q. Mr. President, on the Middle East 

Q. Can I ask you about your relationship 
with Mr. Begin? 

The President. Well, then, we'll have to 
have two more questions. [Laughter] 

Q. There is settlements proceeding apace 
on the West Bank. There’s tension between 
our forces and Israeli forces in Beirut. And 
I'm wondering if the Reagan plan is falling 
on totally deaf ears as far as Mr. Begin is 
concerned. Is your relationship—has your 
relationship improved at all? 
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The President. Well, | don’t think that it 
is as strange as some would have you be- 
lieve. I think that we’ve established quite a 
personal bond on his visits here. 

It’s true we disagree on this particular 
issue about getting out of Lebanon, because 
we know that in our efforts to try and bring 
the Arab States around to the position that 
Egypt once took so that they can make 
peace with Israel, we have to be careful. 
And one of the big contentions is the with- 
drawal of all foreign forces from Lebanon. 
And Israel is delaying, we believe, unneces- 
sarily in that. So, Phil Habib * has gone back 
again and—with a proposal and a plan—and 
we're hopeful that they finally will, because 
the Arab nations. are holding back and are 
reluctant unless they see this kind of ges- 
ture of good will. 

Also, I think that there’s a certain moral 
point that we think the Israelis are neglect- 
ing and not observing. And that is, the new 
government of Lebanon, after all these 
years of revolution and upheaval, has asked 
all the foreign forces to leave. For them not 
to leave now puts them technically in the 
position of an occupying force, that they are 
there by force in this country that has said 
to them, “We now want you to depart.” 

So, we’re going to continue trying to 
bring this peace movement on. But we 
don’t believe that we can move to the 
actual peace negotiations in the Middle East 
until the Lebanon situation is cleared. And I 
personally have believed that if this re- 
quires even an increase in the multinational 
forces for further stability that we should be 
willing to do that. 

Federal Employees 

And to finish answering your question 
before I take yours: We thought that asking 
Government employees, all across the 
board, to take a freeze in the increase in 
pay was not too much when you stop to 
think the sacrifice that’s being made out 
there in the private sector—those that are 
unemployed, but also those many employ- 
ees that have taken voluntary cuts in bene- 
fits and programs and in salaries in order to 
help their employers—that we could do the 
same thing. 


3The President’s Special Representative 
for the Middle East. 


Employment Programs 


Q. Mr. President, we are all concerned 
about perhaps the misuse or misinterpreta- 
tion of the use of words and phrases. One of 
those happens to be—and this ties back to 
David Stockman—the phrase, “We will not 
have make-work programs.” Whereas we 
understand it and Congress understands it, 
sometimes many of our viewers do not un- 
derstand, and they think it’s hard-hearted 
Ronald Reagan saying that we will not have 
any solution to the unemployment program. 
And I just wonder if you would expand on 
that for us as to what you mean when you 
say you are not for make-work programs. 

The President. Well, many of the jobs 
programs—in the past recessions, there was 
always a tendency, the one thing that was 
politically unacceptable was unemployment. 
So, the government would rush in with a lot 
of artificial stimulants, government spend- 
ing and so forth, and large parts of that 
would be job programs where the govern- 
ment would suddenly go out, provide funds, 
hire people. 

I was Governor when some of those took 
place in our own State. And I saw local 
communities and local governments dream 
up things that they didn’t need because the 
money was available. But those programs 
then are supposed to be temporary, and at 
the same time you were adding to the 
cause of your recession, increasing the defi- 
cit spending. And no one was paying any 
attention as to whether that increased defi- 
cit spending was taking away unemploy- 
ment over here in the private sector. But 
the worst feature was that many of those 
programs, the smallest percentage of the 
money actually went in to paying the work- 
ers. The Federal Government had a very 
high overhead and quite a carrying charge 
for those. 

Now, there is a difference—and Tip 
O’Neill and I have discussed this—that it 
isn’t make-work if you simply stimulate or 
move up or accelerate a program of neces- 
sary public works. Now, this is what we did 
with the gasoline tax. 

Everyone, I know, said, well, I had said I 
would not, you know, it would take a palace 
coup before I would ever accept such a 
gasoline tax. The framework in which I said 
that at a press conference was when it was 
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being proposed as just a tax for general rev- 
enues to increase taxes—tax gasoline more. 
But more than a year before, Drew Lewis 
had come to me with the rundown on our 
highway system and the bridges and even 
the real great risk and danger—well, just 
the other day, we saw a bridge collapse 
with several deaths. And a year before, 
when he had come with that, proposed a 
users fee, a gas tax to simply finance that 
kind of construction, I had to ask him at 
that time, could he wait a year. And he did. 

And when he came back this latter time, 
the report was even more dangerous, more 
threatening. The numbers of school buses in 
the country, that in their zones where there 
are bridges, come to the bridge, and stop, 
and the students have to get out and walk 
across, and then the driver stays in and 
drives the empty bus across and picks them 
up again because they’re afraid of an acci- 
dent with all those children in the school 
bus. So, this time, having told him to wait a 
year, I said, “Yes, we'll go for it.” 

Now, this is legitimate. This is work that 
has to be done. The jobs are already going 
not to individuals that are suddenly given a 
job, whether they fit it or not. These are 
people—construction workers and construc- 
tion companies. A delegation from the road- 
building industry in Illinois presented me 
with a hard hat when I was out there be- 
cause of the jobs. In Missouri they've al- 
ready started on their program of rebuild- 
ing and even building new ones. 

Now, we have asked—and it won't 
change the budget a bit—that every agency 
and department that has got building main- 
tenance work that is in need of doing and 
that has not been done and so forth, to 
accelerate it. It’s in the budget already. 
Don’t schedule it for a year from now or 6 
months from now, if you can move it up 
and do it now. That will be legitimate work. 

The make-work jobs—I can give you one 
example of one that I vetoed when I was 
Governor. It came from Washington, and a 
Governor could veto, and if it wasn’t over- 
ridden in 60 days with the Federal Govern- 
ment, why, it stayed permanent. This was a 
program to put 17 able-bodied welfare re- 
cipients to work in a county park, cleaning 
up the park and keeping it cleaned up and 
everything. Why would I veto such a thing 
as thatP Well, because more than 50 per- 
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cent of the budget was going to go to 11 
administrators to make sure that the 17 got 
to work on time. And I thought the per- 
centages were a little wrong. 

Ms. Small. Thank you, Mr. President, you 
have another meeting so—— 

The President. | know I do. 


The President’s Birthday 


Q. Could you tell us how you celebrated 
your birthday yesterday? 

The President. What's that? 

Q. How you celebrated your birthday last 
night? 

The President. Well, yesterday we had to 
come down early from Camp David so we 
wouldn’t get snowed in. And then we just 
had a few people for a dinner that we'd 
been planning for some time, and that’s 
when the birthday was. 

I have just received a very heartwarming 
set of unusual gifts in the other room from 
some people from Monroe, Louisiana. And 
among them, though, was a framed pic- 
ture—I’ll take this as the celebration—a 
framed picture of the billboards that they 
put up all over Monroe, regular billboards 
saying happy birthday to me and thanking 
me for coming down in the flood. And an- 
other one was a fascimile of a check that 
the Goodfellows of Monroe contributed for 
flood relief of 83,600-and-some dollars. 
Their normal annual contribution is around 
$370. And so, that was enough of a celebra- 
tion. 

You really don’t celebrate when you get 
to this age; you just say, “Thanks.” [Laugh- 
ter) 

Ms. Small. Mr. President, his daughter 
has sent you a birthday card—{inaudible]. 

The President. Oh. 

Ms. Small. You can take that along with 
you. She made it for you. 

The President. Well, for heaven’s sake, 
she’s a doodler too. [Laughter] Well, you 
tell Brooke I’m very grateful. 

Q. Thank you. 

Q. Are you still rolling on your wheel 
every day? 

The President. No, I gave that up. I’ve 
got a—there’s a gym up there, and I’m 
doing different sets of exercises. 

Q. Oh, higher class exercises. 
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The President. No, | tell you. I gave it up 
because I’d been doing it about 15 years, 
and I began—my belt seemed to be as tight 
as ever. [Laughter] I was hard, and finally a 
man knowledgeable in that field told me 
that that was—yes, it was, but it was also 
stretching the muscles. And since those 
muscles—there was no place else for them 
to go but to bulge. So, I quit. And I’ve got 
another set of exercises. 

Q. What’s your favorite exercise? 

The President. What? 

Q. What’s your favorite exercise? 

The President. Well, it’s a whole variety 
of them aimed at different muscles. And 
this same gentleman gave me a schedule of 
two for alternate days. There’s a little Nau- 
tilus machine up there with the weights 
and the pulleys and so forth. And I didn’t 
think at my age you could grow muscle, but 
I’m having to have some coats let out, but 
not down here. [Laughter] 


Note: The question-and-answer session be- 
gan at 11:50 a.m. in the Roosevelt Room at 
the White House. 


Air and Space Bicentennial Year 


Remarks at a White House Ceremony 
Commemorating 200 Years of Manned 


Flight. February 7, 1983 








Welcome to the White House. Today 
we're gathered to acknowledge the bicen- 
tennial of air and space travel. It all started 
200 years ago at La Muette, France, with 
man’s first flight in a hot air balloon. Ten 
years later, President George Washington, 
along with four future presidents—Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe—witnessed 
the first successful free flight in America. 

Now, even though I had a birthday yes- 
terday, I was not present—{/aughter|—at 
that occasion. 

But just how far we’ve come was brought 
home to me and to the American people 
last Fourth of July, when we witnessed the 
return of the space shuttle, the Columbia, 
in the California desert. And it still baffles 
my imagination. They told us to come up 
on the platform there where we were to 


witness the landing of that craft and all, and 
then told us that it was on its approach 
pattern for the landing just out over Hono- 
lulu, and we were at Edwards Air Force 
Base in California. 

Today we stand on the edge of a world in 
which opportunities are limited only by our 
own imagination. Our leadership in the air 
and space technology, a leadership we're 
determined to maintain, has already pro- 
vided the American people with a rich 
bounty that has strengthened our economy 
and bettered our lives. 

And this is not a new revolution or rev- 
elation. Back in 1969, as the Governor of 
California, I commissioned a task force on 
aerospace aviation education so that our 
young citizens could be prepared for future 
opportunities in this field. In a program 
similar to this, and consistent with the 
thrust of my State of the Union message, 
Lynn Helms over at the Federal Aviation 
Administration tells me he’s embarking on a 
new initiative, an aviation education pro- 
gram that will help our students make sure 
that when the future gets here, they'll be 
ready for it. 

Aerospace sales today account for 2 per- 
cent of gross national product, while the 
aerospace industry employs more than a 
million Americans. The industry contributes 
enormously to our ever more important 
export earnings, and the technological spin- 
offs from our air and space endeavors have 
also improved the competitive edge of a 
host of air industries. When you add it all 
up, our country’s commitment to the devel- 
opment of air and space technology is one 
of the best investments the American 
people have ever made. 

But there are benefits you can’t find on 
the ledger sheet. American leadership in air 
and space has played a significant role in 
shaping our self-image. 

Will Rogers once reflected that “America 
is never in a better humor or feeling better 
than when moving.” So all this traveling is a 
mighty good omen. Will was an air enthusi- 
ast himself, as we all know. He had insights 
about the American spirit that were deeper 
than one might expect at first glance. 

We Americans have always been at our 
best when we've facea challenge—explor- 
ing and taming new frontiers, testing our 
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talents and abilities and, yes, moving on. 
We're a nation that lionizes pathfinders, 
whether they be Daniel Boone or Charles 
Lindbergh. Many of tomorrow’s heroes, the 
men and women who will inspire our 
people and exemplify what it means to be 
an American, will be individuals who are 
part of our conquest of the vast frontier of 
space—a frontier that’s always been in 
sight, but that only now is coming within 
reach. 

Americans played a leading role in devel- 
oping technology for the conquest of air. 
It’s not mere coincidence that most of the 
world now travels on American wings, as 
can be seen on the runways of international 
airports the world over. 

When it comes to the conquest of space, 
certainly we have competition from friends 
and adversaries. Well, we welcome it. I 
firmly believe that space enterprise will 
bring mankind closer together, even as we 
compete. We also benefit from cooperation. 

On my recent visit to Latin America, I 
invited Brazil to join us in the use of a 
space shuttle, an invitation that included 
the training of a Brazilian who will accom- 
pany their payloads on the shuttle. And 
when I met with Prime Minister Nakasone 
a few weeks ago, I extended a similar invi- 
tation to the Japanese. Our friends and 
allies in Europe are already working with 
us. In a few months, a German astronaut, 
sponsored by the European Space Agency, 
will fly on the shuttle in a joint U.S.-Europe- 
an space lab mission. In the future, I would 
hope that joint space ventures will draw all 
freedom-loving people closer together. 

The space shuttle program is a vital part 
of this effort. To ensure the full potential, 
I've recently decided that we'll keep the 
shuttle production lines intact, in order to 
continue the operation of the shuttle fleet 
in the most robust manner possible. By 


doing this, we also preserve the option of 


building the fifth shuttle to capitalize on 
the tremendous opportunities that lie 
ahead. 

One man who saw the enormous poten- 
tial of space was recently elected to the 
Congress. Sadly, Jack Swigert, a former as- 
tronaut, fell victim to cancer before he was 
able to take that office. But he was a fighter 
to the end. He was a pioneer. And if Jack 
Swigert is the kind of man who emerges 
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from the space program, we have reason to 
be confident about our nation’s future. 

Jack was a man of strength and principle, 
of action yet of wisdom, with an abiding 
faith in his country and our way of life. 
During his trip to the Moon, Apollo 13, 
you'll recall, was rocked by an explosion. It 
was only with courage and extraordinary 
ingenuity and the grace of God that the 
crew managed to return safely to Earth. 

While running for election last year, Jack 
had a message for the voters of his district, 
a message of optimism that I wish all 
Americans could hear. I was privileged, 
Jack said, to be one of the few who viewed 
our Earth from the Moon, and the vision 
taught me that technology and commit- 
ment can overcome any challenge. Pushing 
back boundaries, overcoming limitations, 
and conquering new frontiers is what 
create men like Jack Swigert. 

As we celebrate the many events for this 
bicentennial, let’s remember we're cele- 
brating more than the building of flying 
machines. We’re making choices that are 
shaping the world in which our children 
will live. Our commitment to air and space 
is a pledge to them that the quality of our 
lives will be better and their horizons 
broader because of technology, of vision, of 
human qualities that we bring in our gen- 
eration to conquering the endless cosmic 
frontier which stretches before us. 

I've always believed that mankind is ca- 
pable of greatness. We haven’t even come 
close yet to reaching our potential. But it 
depends on us. God gave angels wings. He 
gave mankind dreams. And with His help, 
there’s no limit to what can be accom- 
plished. 

You know, I have to tell you a little per- 
sonal experience here. I was Governor of 
California back in the riotous days of the 
sixties. And I couldn’t go to a college foot- 
ball game. There’d be a riot instead. 
[Laughter] Anyone in authority was in the 
same position. But I remember one day 
when a group of the leaders of that came 
from the campuses of the University of Cali- 
fornia to Sacramento. They had demanded 
a meeting with me. Well, I was delighted 
because, as I say, I couldn’t go and meet 
with them. 
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So, they came in and, as was the custom 
of the day of that particular group of young 
people, they were barefoot, and torn t- 
shirts, and slouched in their chairs. And fi- 
nally one of them who was the spokesman 
said to me, “Governor, it’s impossible for 
you to understand us.” And I tried to pass it 
off. I said, “Well, we know more about 
being young than we do about being old.” 
And he said, “No, your generation cannot 
understand their own sons and daughters.” 
He said, “You didn’t grow up in an era of 
space travel, of jet travel, of cibernetics, 
computers figuring in seconds what it used 
to take men years to figure out.” And he 
went on like that. And usually you only 
think of the answer after you’re gone, but 
the Lord was good to me. And he talked 
long enough that I finally interrupted him, 
and I said, “Wait a minute. It’s true what 
you said. We didn’t grow up, my genera- 
tion, with those things. We invented them.” 
[Laughter and applause} 

Thank you. 

Now, I understand I’m supposed to go 
over there after I say some hellos up here I 
want to say. But don’t think I’m going to 
get in that thing. I’m from the horse caval- 
ry. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:15 p.m. in 
the East Room to a group of leading figures 
in aviation, government, diplomacy, the 
military, and business. There was a large 
model of the space shuttle Columbia off 
to the side of the podium, and following 
his remarks, the President, escorted by 
Apollo 7 astronaut Michael Collins, inspect- 
ed the model. 

Following the President’s remarks, Sena- 
tor Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., chairman of 
the bicentennial committee, presented 
Walter J. Boyne, Acting Director of the Na- 
tional Air and Space Museum, with the Air 
and Space Bicentennial symbol which flew 
in space with the Columbia shuttle mis- 
sion in November 1982. The logo, signed by 
all four astronauts, was the subject of the 
first televised commercial from space when 
mission commander Vance Brand displayed 
it for television and briefly told the bicen- 
tennial story. The logo will be part of the 
Museum’s space collection. 


Secretary of Transportation 





Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony for 
Elizabeth H. Dole. February 7, 1983 





The Secretary. Mr. President, Justice 
O'Connor, Senator Dole—{laughter|—and 
my dear mother: 

This is, of course, a very, very high 
moment for me in my career. And I first 
want to thank Justice O’Connor for being 
here this afternoon to administer the oath 
of office to me. She is widely admired and 
regarded across this country at a time when 
millions of women are experiencing new 
opportunities, and their horizons are broad- 
ening. 

Each person who is here today with me, 
whether it be a family member, a friend, or 
a colleague, has played a very special part 
in my life. I'm especially happy, of course, 
to have family with me, because they are 
the ones who have supported me, given me 
that moral support and encouragement 
through the years. 

And, Mr. President, I don’t dare give Bob 
a chance to say a few words, because I 
think there may be a little humor left over 
from his confirmation hearing, and I don’t 
dare give him that chance. [Laughter] 

But I am happy to have my husband, to 
have Robin Dole, my brother and his wife 
and children, with me today. And I’m espe- 
cially pleased to have my mother, Mary 
Hanford, from Salisbury, North Carolina, 
because she has been a real source of sup- 
port and encouragement and inspiration to 
me through the years of my life. And cer- 
tainly from the time I was a small child, it 
was she who imparted to me the spiritual 
values that I find so meaningful in my life 
at this point. 

Mr. President, I want to thank you for the 
challenge, for the opportunities which you 
have given me to serve as a member of 
your Cabinet. And I want to pledge to you 
that I will give you my very best effort, 
with the help of God, and that I will strive 
to uphold the traditions of excellence which 
have been established at the Department of 
Transportation by my predecessors. 

I know that the desk is already stacked 
high with challenges. So, after this ceremo- 
ny is finished, I will proceed to the Depart- 
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ment of Transportation to undertake those 
challenges. And I look forward to my op- 
portunity, and thank you so very much. 

The President. Elizabeth, let me just say 
something here. You know, it would be 
very easy to say that, of course, we’re going 
to miss her here in the White House. But to 
tell you the truth, she was doing such a 
wonderful job and working so hard that | 
didn’t see as much of her as I’m going to 
see now that she’s on the Cabinet—{/augh- 
ter|—because the Cabinet meets more fre- 
quently than we had opportunities to meet. 
And I know what she can do, and I’m very 
proud and happy that she will be a member 
of the Cabinet. But also want to say that she 
has performed magnificently here, and | 
know that that will be carried on as well by 
her successor here. 

So, I'm just pleased and happy myself. 

The Secretary. Thank you 


Note: Associate Justice Sandra Day O’Con- 
nor of the Supreme Court of the United 
States administered the oath of office to 
Secretary Dole at 2:09 p.m. in the ceremony 
in the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
The remarks of the Secretary and the Presi- 
dent followed the oath of office. 

In her remarks, the Secretary referred to 
her husband, Senator Robert 
Kansas. 


African Development Bank 


Remarks at a Ceremony Marking U.S. 
Membership in the Bank. 
February 8, 1983 

President Reagan. Your Excellencies, 
President Mung’Omba, Secretary Regan, 
and Members of the Congress, and distin- 
guished guests: 

One of the great pleasures of this office is 
that I often have a chance to do something 
unabashedly positive in nature. And I’m 
pleased to say that what we're about to do 
offers such an opportunity. 

Today we mark the new American part- 
nership, as I’m sure Secretary Regan has 
told you, with the people of Africa through 
our acceptance of membership in the Afri- 
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can Development Bank. We take the step 
purposefully, and by it we underscore our 
commitment to African growth. 

The United States has always taken a far- 
sighted view to assist the growth of devel- 
oping nations. At the Cancian summit in 
October of °81, the United States laid out a 
broad-based program of trade, investment, 
and aid to meet the diverse needs of the 
developing countries. Last year, we put this 
approach into practice in our Caribbean 
Basin Initiative for the developing countries 
of the Caribbean and Central America. And 
with this step today, the United States 
reaches out to its developing-nation part- 
ners in Africa. 

The United States and the African Devel- 
opment Bank are not new friends by any 
means. Since 68 the United States has pro- 
vided technical assistance to the bank 
through the Agency of International Devel- 
opment. And since "76 we've channeled 
part of our development assistance to Africa 
through the Bank’s affiliates—or affiliates, I 
should say, of the African Development 
Fund. And now, by opening its membership 
to the non-African countries, the African 
Development Bank has given us the oppor- 
tunity for even closer cooperation. I’m 
happy to say we accept the invitation and 
stand ready to do our share. 

We're painfully aware that Africa’s eco- 
nomic development is encountering diffi- 
cult obstacles. As the leader in the cause of 
the progress, the African Development 
Bank group along with other assistance or- 
ganizations must strive for a more effective 
use of the limited development funds. The 
African governments who carry the heav- 
iest responsibility for their own domestic 
economy—or economic conditions must 
pursue a sound, growth-oriented policy if 
progress is to be made. Far too often, the 
governments of developing countries un- 
dermine their own private sector—one of 
the essentials for commercial and industrial 
expansion—only to see the standards of 
living decline in the countries that do that. 
If the leaders of Africa’s nations recognize 
the critical role of private enterprise, they 
can then expect to share in much more of 
the worldwide economic upturn that we 
think is now beginning in this country. 
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Americans recognize both the special de- 
velopment needs and the great potential of 
Africa. The African Development Bank 
group symbolizes the determination of 
Africa and the international community to 
meet those needs and to achieve that po- 
tential. We in the United States are enthusi- 
astic about this partnership as I’m sure the 
Secretary has told you. And we look for- 
ward to seeing tangible results from this 
cooperative and very special effort. 

And now, I am going to sign a letter to 
the President of the Bank, and I am going 
to sign our action paper. 


[At this point, President Reagan signed the 
letter and the Executive order. | 


There, that makes it absolutely official. 

President Mung’Omba. Mr. President of 
the United States, Mr. Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Governor of the African 
Development Bank, distinguished Senators 
and Congressmen, Your Excellencies, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

On behalf of the Board of Governors and 
the Board of Directors of the African De- 
velopment Bank and on my own behalf, 
permit me to acknowledge with sincere 
gratitude the singular honor you have done 
the Bank and ourselves today in deciding to 
mark the signing of the formal instruments 
of accession of the United States to mem- 
bership of the African Development Bank 
with this special ceremony. 

Mr. President, the ceremony we have just 
witnessed is significant in many respects. 
But I think it’s most obviously significant in 
that it marks the clearest commitment of 
the Government and the people of this 
great country to the development objec- 
tives and aspirations of the African peoples, 
as collectively expressed in their institutions 
that form the African Development Bank 
group. 

Mr. President, we have long had clear 
and consistent proof of the sincerity and 
sympathy of the United States towards 
these institutions. Your country’s assistance, 
both in the form of funds and technical 
assistance to the Bank, has been a reliable 
and invaluable supplement to the Bank’s 
own efforts for nearly as long as the Bank 
has been in existence. And this, notwith- 
standing that for reasons that are now hap- 
pily historical, the United States could not 


at the time be a member of the African 
Development Bank. 

The same history of great care and con- 
cern is even more amply evident in the 
clear leadership position that the United 
States unreservedly accepted, in terms of 
both direct contributions and indirect assist- 
ance, when it became possible for this coun- 
try to become a state participant in the Af- 
rican Development Fund a few years after 
its creation. 

Sir, today it marks a further confirmation 
of the commitment of your people, your 
government, and we recognize it as an ex- 
plicit assurance that it is a long-term com- 
mitment. And because it’s long-term in 
nature, it further underscores the concern 
of the people of this country for the plight 
of the people of Africa, which it is the duty 
of the institutions of the Bank group to help 
mitigate. 

On behalf of the governing bodies of the 
Bank, it is my singular honor and pleasant 
duty to welcome the United States of Amer- 
ica to membership of the Bank. You will, 
Mr. President, have, no doubt, have been 
informed at least in outline of the long 
period of internal debate which preceded 
the decision of our Governors to admit non- 
African countries to membership of the 
Bank. In the end, what persuaded them was 
the consideration that non-African member- 
ship could create an opportunity on the 
continental level and, under their own lead- 
ership, for a more extensive dialog and 
partnership between the two sides in com- 
bating Africa’s endemic development prob- 
lems. 

Mr. President, it is this opportunity which 
we in the Bank, with the assistance of coun- 
tries like yours, have the responsibility to 
translate into reality. And I am confident, 
sir, that we will succeed in this endeavor. 
There can be no doubt that with the mate- 
rial and technical resources that will be 
made available to the Bank as the result of 
this day’s work, its effectiveness in manning 
this frontier and pushing it back is signifi- 
cantly enhanced. 

Mr. President, your decision to have pres- 
ent at this ceremony such a distinguished 
and broadly representative selection of the 
members of the executive, the legislature, 
and the business and banking organs of the 
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Nation signifies clearly to all of us how es- 
sential is the participation of all these sec- 
tors of the Nation before this great adven- 
ture in international cooperation can 
become a true success. 

Allow me, sir, to address a word of grati- 
tude to the many concerned friends of 
Africa in the Senate and Congress, whose 
consistent support for this program over all 
these years has today brought our efforts to 
fruition. Equally, sir, a word of thanks is 
due to the staffs of both the executive and 
the legislative, who so tirelessly and patient- 
ly assisted us at all stages of our prepara- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I would on this happy oc- 
casion go further and take this windfall op- 
portunity, on behalf of my _ colleagues, 
myself, the African Development Bank, 
personally to wish you a belated happy 
birthday and sincere good wishes for health, 
success, and God’s blessings in your future 
endeavors. 

Sir, on behalf of the Boards of Governors 
and Directors of the Bank group, accept 
our most sincere welcome to the African 
Development Bank and our thanks to you 
and to the people of your great country. 


Thank you. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:51 p.m. 
at the ceremony in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. 


African Development Bank 


Letter to Wila Mung’Omba, President of 
the Bank. February 8, 1983 


Dear Mr. Président: 

On behalf of the United States of Amer- 
ica, it gives me great pleasure to accept 
membership in the African Development 
Bank in accordance with Board of Gover- 
nors resolutions 05-79, 06-79, and 07-79. 

In accepting membership, I also wish to 
inform you of the following: 

1. The United States of America has com- 
pleted all steps necessary in accordance 
with its laws and is prepared to fulfill all the 
obligations of membership under the 
Agreement Establishing the Bank. 
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2. On January 31, 1983, a duly authorized 
representative of the United States of 
America signed the Agreement Establishing 
the Bank and deposited our instrument of 
acceptance with the United Nations. 

3. The United States of America hereby 
subscribes to 1,491 shares of the paid-up 
capital stock of the African Development 
Bank (“Bank”), and 4,473 shares of the call- 
able capital stock of the Bank (inasmuch as 
pertinent budgetary appropriations have al- 
ready been obtained); and subscribes, sub- 
ject to obtaining budgetary appropriations, 
to an additional 5,964 shares of the paid-up 
capital stock of the Bank and an additional 
17,892 shares of the callable capital stock of 
the Bank in accordance with the provisions 
of the General Rules Governing Admission 
of Nonregional Countries to Membership in 
the Bank. 

4. I have nominated Donald T. Regan, 
Secretary of the Treasury, to be Governor 
of the Bank and W. Allen Wallis, Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, to 
be Alternate Governor of the Bank. The 
Senate is now in the process of confirming 
those nominations. We will notify you when 
they have been confirmed. 

5. Pursuant to Article 40 of the Agree- 
ment Establishing the African Development 
Bank, the United States of America desig- 
nates the Department of the Treasury for 
purposes of communication with the Bank 
on matters connected with the Agreement, 
and the Federai Reserve Bank of New York 
as the depository in which the Bank may 
keep its holdings of the currency of the 
United States of America or other assets. 

6. The United States of America has ful- 
filled all the legal requirements necessary to 
make the subscription to the capital stock 
and to assure that the currency received by 
the Bank thereunder shall be freely con- 
vertible into the currencies of other coun- 
tries for the purposes of the Bank’s oper- 
ations. 


Sincerely, 
Ronald Reagan 


[Mr. Wila Mung’Omba, President, African Devel- 
opment Bank, Abidjan, Ivory Coast] 
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African Development Bank 


Deregulation of Natural Gas 





Executive Order 12403. February 8, 1983 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, including Section 
1 of the International Organizations Immu- 
nities Act (22 U.S.C. 288), Reorganization 
Plan No. 4 of 1965, and the African Devel- 
opment Bank Act (22 U.S.C. 290i), and in 
order to facilitate United States participa- 
tion in the African Development Bank, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The African Development 
Bank, in which the United States partici- 
pates pursuant to Sections 1332-1342 of 
Public Law 97-35 and the Agreement Es- 
tablishing the African Development Bank, 
is hereby designated as a public internation- 
al organization entitled to enjoy the privi- 
leges, exemptions, and immunities con- 
ferred by the International Organizations 
Immunities Act. This designation is not in- 
tended to abridge in any respect the privi- 
leges and immunities which such organiza- 
tion has acquired or may acquire by treaty 
or Congressional action. This designation 
shall not affect in any way the applicability 
of Section 1 of Article 52 of the Agreement, 
Article 57 of such Agreement or the Decla- 
ration made by the United States pursuant 
to Article 64 of the Agreement. 

Sec. 2. Executive Order No. 
amended, is further amended by deleting 
“and African Development Fund” and 
adding “, African Development Fund, and 
African Development Bank” in Sections 
2c), 3(d), and 7, respectively. 

Sec. 3. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by Sections 1333(c), 1334, 1338(a), and 
1341(b) of Public Law 97-35 (22 U.S.C. 
290i-l(c), 290i-2, 290i-6(a), and 290i-9(b)) 
are delegated to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 


11269, as 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 8, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11 a.m., February 9, 1983) 


Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
February 8, 1983 





The President met today with the Cabi- 
net Council on Natural Resources and Envi- 
ronment to discuss ways to solve problems 
in the current law governing natural gas 
while protecting the consumer from the 
present rapid increase in natural gas prices. 

The Council reported on the need to cor- 
rect certain fundamental flaws in the Natu- 
ral Gas Policy Act, which was passed during 
the previous administration. The Council 
pointed out that present legislation is not 
protecting the consumer from rapid price 
increases and is instead operating to subsi- 
dize more expensive imports and uneco- 
nomic production of natural gas. 


Domestic Issues 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Editorial Page Writers. 
February 8, 1983 





The President. | 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Stockman. Same answers as yester- 
day; different questions. [Laughter} 

The President. This is the second day in a 
row I’ve walked in on him. [Laughter] If 
you had a tag line you should have not 
looked at me. [Laughter] 

Please sit down. 

I know by now you must all know every- 
thing about the budget and all the fiscal 
affairs. But I wanted to come in for a few 
minutes, at least, and welcome you to the 
White House. I know many of you have 
been here before, but we’re always glad to 
have you back. 

We're well aware of the impact an edito- 
rial has not only on the folks at home but 
on some people up on the Hill. An editorial 
from the hometown paper can very often 
mean much more than any call from a lob- 
byist or even a call from the White House. 


caught you again. 
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Economic Recovery 

There’s a news story Id like to emphasize 
today that you’ve been hearing about, and 
that is how all the signs that we’re now 
seeing point toward an economic recovery. 
Or have you two covered that very well? 
You wouldn’t 

Secretary of the Treasury Regan. Go 
ahead. 

The President. 1 wouldn't be 
counter to you if I said that 

Secretary Regan. As long as you say the 
recovery is here. 

The President. Well, that’s what I want to 
make sure you agree on, because that’s 
what I’m going to say. [Laughter] 

A lot of attention has been paid to the 
1982 inflation rate, but I think even more 
significant—and everyone seems to have 
overlooked—is that while it was 3.9 percent 
for the year, for the last 3 months of 1982 it 
was running on an annualized basis at 1.1 
percent. And I think the fact that it had 
come down to that and left that other lower 
average is something that we can focus on 
as offering a little hope here. 

We know, of course, that the unemploy- 
ment rate went down last Friday. I’m hope- 
ful that one of these days, now that they've 
changed the method, that they will stick 
with the changed methcd instead of giving 
us two sets of figures. It was only a few 
months ago that I found out that they were 
not including the military in the unemploy- 
ment figures. Weil, there’s almost 2 million 
Americans that are fully employed. But 
what really triggered my reaction was when 
I found out that when one of them left the 
service and didn’t have a job, he was con- 
sidered unemployed. But he wasn’t consid- 
ered employed when he had one. 

And I’m sure you noticed that the set of 
figures—this was the first time, January, 
using them—the set of figures, if you in- 
clude the military, went from a 10.7 rate, 
then, of unemployment, to a 10.2. The old- 
fashioned way, it’s still 10.4, down from 
10.8. 

But there are other figures. And one of 
the most significant was that actual employ- 
ment rose by 350,000 in January, which 
means that businesses are hiring and rehir- 
ing workers. We've all seen the announce- 
ment of General Motors that it’s going to 
take back more than 21,000 over the next 


going 
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few months of—those were indefinite lay- 
offs. The average work week went up an 
hour in January, which brought it almost to 
the full 40-hour figure. 

Housing is coming back. Housing starts 
are up, permits are up, new home sales are 
up 75 percent since April of last year. Also 
supporting the recovery idea is the fact that 
there’s been nearly a 12-percent increase in 
new orders for durable goods. And, of 
course, as you've probably been told, the 
leading indicators have been up 8 out of the 
last 9 months. 

Now, if some of you are suspicious that 
my emphasizing all of this, on top of what 
you've been hearing, is in the hopes that 
you might take this as the message to take 
back home, your suspicions are absolutely 
correct. That’s what I had in mind. I’m opti- 
mistic. I’m going to do all that I can, all of 
us here in the administration are, to work 
with the Congress to make sure this recov- 
ery stays on track 

But now, that’s enough monolog. I know 
you've been conducting a dialog so far, and 
you can continue with that if someone has a 
question. 


Job-training Programs 


Q. Mr. President, | come from Baltimore, 
which is a city that in the past week has lost 
2,300 jobs at Western Electric and about 
950 jobs at the Sparrows Point plant of 
Bethlehem Steel. One of our big concerns is 
what happens to a steelworker who has 
been on this job for 25 years and suddenly 
his job is gone. How do you feel about re- 
training? How can this country retrain its 
work force, and in what directions? 

The President. Well, we know that there 
has to be retraining because, as you've 
probably been told already, part of this un- 
employment problem is structural. For ex- 
ample, over a 2-year period, when we first 
came in here, 3 million new people entered 
the work force for the first time. And the 
new jobs, because of the recession, were not 
being created to put those people to work 

There will be changes. I don’t know 
whether—and maybe it has gotten to the 
point of someone with that much seniority 
laid off. I was in an automobile plant the 
other day, as you know, out in St. Louis, 
and in that plant, those people still em- 
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ployed—the ones with the least seniority 
were 16 years there, because the layoffs 
come designated by seniority or lack of it. 

But the one job-training plan that we’ve 
gotten passed, that we introduced and has 
already been legislated into law, is de- 
signed, we think, better than many of the 
previous programs. First of all, where some 
of those job-training plans only about 18 
cents out of every doilar went to actual 
training, this one, better than 70 cents out 
of every dollar will go to training. 

But we’re going to direct that training in 
cooperation with local officials and business 
and industrial leaders in the communities to 
train people for those jobs that are vacant 
there in that area. And you all know from 
your own papers that on any representative 
Sunday, you have quite a package of help 
wanted ads. Now, I mentioned that once in 
a press conference and immediately got 
challenged that I was indicating that people 
were lazy and wouldn't go to work. I wasn’t 
doing anything of the kind. We didn’t have 
this job-training program in place at the 
time. And what I was pointing out—or 


trying to—was that if you read those ads, 
and I’ve done so in many of the papers— 


the last time I was in Los Angeles, there 
were 45% pages in the Sunday L.A. Times 
but you saw that they called for skills. And 
here, to me, was the greatest indication of 
the structural unemployment—that with 12 
million unemployed in the country, we 
could have that many pages of help wanted 
ads in an area which was around the nation- 
al average or above. It indicated that there 
were job openings, and there must be a 
lack of people with the training to fill them. 
So, we’re doing more of this. And in the 
present budget, we have made proposals 
about using unemployment funds, in coop- 
eration with the States that have their own 
unemployment funds, for training, for relo- 
cation, and so forth. I think it can be done, 
but that’s the direction we must go instead 
of giving someone an imitation job tempo- 
rarily. 
Jobs Program 


Q. Mr. President, there have been some 
reports in the news recently that you may 
be leaning toward recommending or en- 
dorsing some kind of jobs program. Could 
you tell us exactly how you feel about this? 


The President. The thing that we have 
talked about and that is, again, provided for 
already in the budget, is that where there 
are legitimate—and we got this idea from 
the gas tax program. And incidentally, for 
all this talk that I had once said that it 
would take a palace coup to make me 
accept the 5-cent gas tax, that was when 
they were talking about it as just general 
revenue, a tax increase. 

But Drew Lewis, Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, had come to us over a year ago with a 
complete report on the state of our high- 
ways and bridges in the country and the 
desperate need and the almost emergency 
situation then. At that time, I asked him if 
he could hang on for a year and come back 
a year later, which he did. So, that really 
was a user’s fee. The gas tax was passed to 
get this necessary work that needs to be 
done, get it in work. 

Now, what we have said to all of our 
agencies and departments is that—in the 
budgets for all of them there are mainte- 
nance work, construction, things of that 
kind that are called for—and what we've 
said, “Expedite it. Accelerate it. Don’t wait 
if you’ve got it on schedule some place 
down the line. It’s already in the budget. It 
won't add anything to the deficit to do it. 
Go to work on it and start doing it to help 
in the recovery.” 


Defense Spending 


Q. Mr. President, are you prepared to 
accept compromise reductions in the $239 
billion defense budget? 

The President. No. | think the only politi- 
cal mistake that we’ve made there with the 
defense budget is that in the old-fashioned 
way that has persisted so long in govern- 
ment, where you pad the budget a little bit 
and then go up on the Hill and let the 
Congress cut it where you already knew it 
could be cut—we didn’t do that. Under Sec- 
retary Weinberger, we've been trying to 
find the cuts ourselves and where we can 
promote savings. And so a considerable 
amount of money was actually found by us 
when inflation went down faster than we 
thought, fuel costs and everything going 
down, management changes that were put 
into effect. 
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And from the original 5-year proposal of 
1981 that we came in with, we’ve reduced 
that about $41 billion ourselves. Then Con- 
gress added another chunk to that in the 
°83 budget and in this one. When our 
people up on the Hill said, “If there’s any 
way, anything we can find’—and I must 
say, Cap was cooperative. There were some 
things we hated, but I insisted that we stay 
with—whatever we found must not delay or 
reduce our effectiveness, our ability to re- 
dress the military situation that had been 
allowed to deteriorate so badly. 

And we came up with $11.3 billion. Now, 
maybe we should have been smart and left 
the 11.3 in and let the Congress find it. 
But the minute we went up there with that 
cut in place, then they seemed to think 
that, “Well, that must mean there’s room 
for more.” I think if there was, we would 
have found it. 


Defense and the MX Missile 


Q. Mr. President, what would happen if 
your MX Commission comes out with a rec- 
ommendation contradictory to Secretary 
Weinberger’s recommendation? 

The President. Well, that’s the purpose of 
the Commission. We'll study that and find 
out what it is they recommend. And I real- 
ize that I’m the one that finally has to 
decide what we'll take up to the Hill as a 
recommendation to Congress. But I’m 
hopeful that the Commission can come up 
with something that will be acceptable but, 
at the same time, will meet the need for 
correcting this imbalance that exists. 

I must say to all of you that are here, the 
drumbeat that has gone on consistently 
about the defense spending and all—all 
during the campaign this question was 
thrown at me by audiences every place. I 
was amazed how many. The American 
people were aware that something wrong 
had taken place with regard to our military. 
I would get the question, “Well, if in trying 
to balance the budget it comes down to a 
choice of rebuilding the defenses or balanc- 
ing the budget, which would you do?” And 
every single time, I said I would come 
down on the side of national defense. And I 
never made that remark to an audience 
that I did not get—in many cases, a stand- 
ing ovation—but at any rate, an ovation. 
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And I think this steady drumbeat and this 
criticism from up on the Hill has created a 
false belief among too many people in this 
country that maybe in 1 or 2 years we’ve 
solved the problem. But we’ve got a long 
way to go before we really can say that we 
are able to meet the first, prime responsibil- 
ity of the National Government, which is to 
be able to guarantee the safety and security 
of this nation and our people. 

And the truth of the matter is—everyone 
seems to overlook—that as a percentage of 
gross national product, the defense spend- 
ing is a smaller share of that than it has 
been at almost any time in the past, except 
for the preceding few years when it was 
allowed to deteriorate so badly. And even 
the outgoing administration had recognized 
that, because they had submitted a plan for 
a 5-year buildup of the military. And we, 
now, are adding only about $3 billion a year 
to what their plan was. And frankly, part of 
that is because they could not have bought, 
for the money figure they put in, all the 
things that they had put in as required 
weapons systems and improvements. 


Report on the Massacres in Beirut 


Q. Mr. President, we have to ask you 
about the big news of the day, which is the 
Israeli commission’s report on Sabra and 
Shatila. There’s a recommendation that 
General Sharon resign, and there may be 
some change in the Israeli Government. I 
imagine you've studied it by now. Do you 
have any comment? 

The President. Well, this is a very easy 
one. That’s a strong democracy over there, 
and that’s an internal problem. And I just 
don’t think that we should be commenting 
or injecting ourselves into that internal 
problem. 

Ms. Small. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: The President joined David A. Stock- 
man, Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, and Secretary of the Treasury 
Donald T. Regan at 1 p.m. in the Roosevelt 
Room, where they had been meeting with 
the editorial page writers. 

Karna Small Stringer is Deputy Assistant 
to the President and Director of Media Re- 
lations and Planning. 
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The transcript was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on February 9. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. February 9, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to you the 1982 
Annual Report of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. This 
report, the 22nd submitted since the cre- 
ation of the agency, provides a complete 
review of the important work of an Agency 
which plays a crucial role in our country’s 
national security program. 

On September 21, 1982, I met at the 
White House with the three U.S. arms con- 
trol negotiators, Ambassadors Rowny, Nitze, 
and Starr before they returned to Europe 
for the final 1982 sessions of the START, 
INF, and MBFR negotiations, respectively. 
At that time, I outlined the following gener- 
al principles which guide the formation of 
our arms control policies: 

—Arms control must be an instrument of, 
and not a substitute for, a coherent security 
policy aimed in the first instance at the 
Soviet advantage in the most destabilizing 
class of weapons—ballistic missiles and, es- 
pecially, intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs). We will work for agreements that 
truly enhance security by reinforcing peace 
through deterrence. 

—We must seek agreements that involve 
substantial and militarily significant reduc- 
tions on both sides. 

—Agreements must be based on the prin- 
ciple of equality of rights and limits. 

—Arms control agreements must include 
effective means of verification. They cannot 
be based on trust alone. 

—Our efforts will be guided by serious- 
ness of purpose, reflected in our willingness 
to seek reduction to significantly lower 
levels of nuclear forces based on equal, bal- 
anced levels of comparable systems 


These principles are in full accord with 
the basic purpose of both U.S. and NATO 
security policy—ensuring the peace through 
deterrence of aggression. Deterring nuclear 
or conventional attack against us or our 
Allies must guide our approach to defense 
and arms control. These principles also lie 
at the heart of the comprehensive and inno- 
vative arms control approaches which this 
Administration has adopted. In each of the 
three most important areas of arms con- 
trol—strategic nuclear arms, intermediate- 
range nuclear forces, and conventional 
forces in Europe—we have presented to the 
Soviet Union bold and equitable proposals . 
which are in our mutual interest and which 
provide an opportunity to enhance world 
security and peace by significantly reducing 
the arsenals of both sides. 

In each of these three negotiations, the 
United States has presented considered and 
equitable proposals which seek to establish 
a military equilibrium at reduced levels, 
eliminate the most destabilizing factors in 
the existing military balance, and enhance 
the security of both sides. When our nation- 
al security, and that of our Allies, is at stake, 
we must approach arms control realistically. 
We do not seek agreements for their own 
sake; we seek them to build international 
security and stability. This Administration’s 
reductions proposals for strategic and inter- 
mediate-range nuclear forces and for con- 
ventional forces reflect this approach. We 
are encouraged by the serious and business- 
like conduct of these negotiations thus far. 
Although much hard bargaining lies ahead, 
I am determined to bargain in good faith 
until our objectives can be realized. We 
urge our Soviet negotiating partners equal 
seriousness of purpose. 

The 1982 Annual Report not only in- 
cludes details on all aspects of the three 
negotiations, but also refers to such other 
important elements of ACDA’s responsibil- 
ities as providing expertise on both policy 
and technical levels for all other multilater- 
al arms control negotiations, for our nuclear 
non-proliferation efforts, and for research 
and analysis of military budgets and arms 
transfers. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
February 9, 1983. 
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Note: The 123-page report is entitled “U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency— 
1982 Annual Report.” 


United States-Republic of Korea 
Fishery Agreement 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. February 9, 1983 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 U.S.C. 1801), I 
transmit herewith a governing international 
fishery agreement between the United 
States and the Republic of Korea, signed at 
Washington on July 26, 1982. 

This agreement is one of a series to be 
renegotiated in accordance with that legis- 
lation to replace existing bilateral fishery 
agreements. I urge that the Congress give 
favorable consideration to this agreement at 
an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 9, 1983. 


Federal Emergency Management 
Agency 


Nomination of Bernard A. Maguire To Be 
an Associate Director (National 
Preparedness Program Directorate) 
February 9, 1983 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Bernard A. Maguire to be 
an Associate Director of the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency (National Pre- 
paredness Program Directorate). He would 
succeed Gloria Cusumano Jimenez 


He is currently serving as president of 


the VPA Corp., a consulting firm for the 
nuclear utility industry. He was project 
manager for Tera Corp. in 1978-1982; pro- 
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gram manager for Ramco, Inc., in 1977- 
1978; product manager for Deltech Engi- 
neering, Inc., in 1976-1977; and interna- 
tional project manager, generation systems 
division, Westinghouse Electric Corp., in 
1969-1976. 

He graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy (B.S., 1964) and the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh (M.B.A., 1970). He was 
born September 12, 1942, in Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 
Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Regional Editors and 
Broadcasters. February 9, 1983 


The President. Gee, Karna,' all of these 
cameras are on my bad side. [Laughter] 
Well, it’s wonderful to have you all here 
today. And although I greatly enjoy the 
back and forth with the White House press 
correspondents, I do look forward to speak- 
ing with some of you who've managed to 
permanently escape the snares and traps of 
life in Washington. 

Being in the business you’re in, I know 
that you're aware that after 2 years of back- 
to-back double-digit inflation, we've 
brought it down to 3.9 percent for 1982. 
You might not know that for the last 3 
months of ’82—and this is significant, | 
think; it certainly is in my mind— inflation 
was running at an annualized rate of 1.1 
percent. Now, this has made an enormous 
impact on real wages. For the first time in 3 
years, they increased by 1.8 percent in 1982 
and, in the last 3 months of the year, at a 
3%-percent annual rate. Interest rates have 
dropped significantly from—the prime rate 
is down nearly 50 percent. 

And in December the economic indica- 
tors, the index, was a full 6.2 percent above 
last March’s low point. Housing starts are 
also up by 45 percent during the last quar- 
ter. The new homes sales have grown 75 


‘Karna Small Stringer, Deputy Assistant 
to the President and Director of Media Re- 
lations and Planning. 
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percent since April of last year. Housing 
permits are up 75 percent—or 61 percent, 
I’m sorry. And the inventories of unsold 
homes are now at the lowest levels in more 
than a decade. 

Auto production, in this quarter, is sched- 
uled to increase 22 percent over last quar- 
ter. And General Motors alone is recalling 
some 21,400 workers. The sharp decline in 
unemployment last month, which is usually 
the last indicator to show any upturn out of 
a recession, was the most heartening sign of 
all. 

We still have a long way to go, but we’ve 
turned the corner and are moving forward. 
And I’m proud of one thing. We didn’t 
panic when we hit the heavy weather and 
go for the fast bromides and quick fixes, the 
huge tax increases or wage or price controls 
that were recommended by a number of 
people. I think our stubbornness—if you 
want to call it that—will quite literally pay 
off for every American in the years ahead. 

The second issue I want to mention is 
defense spending. And I won’t launch into 
another statistical report and tell you this 
year that defense spending is only 26.7 per- 
cent of the Federal budget. I won’t even 
tell you that the Soviets are still outspend- 
ing us by devoting 13 to 14 percent of the 
gross national product to defense while 
we're devoting 6.7 percent of ours—only 
about half the rate. I could tell you about 
the strides we’ve made at the Pentagon 
under Cap Weinberger’s superb leadership. 

During the 6 months ending September 
30th, 1982, the end of the fiscal year, the 
Department of Defense auditors had identi- 
fied more than a billion dollars in potential 
savings on waste and fraud and from man- 
agement efficiencies. Over the next 5 years, 
through multiyear procurement and other 
acquisition initiatives, we'll save over an ad- 
ditional $15 billion. That’s more than the 
entire budget for the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. 

Thirty-two percent more of active duty 
units are combat ready, and reenlistment 
rate is up at 68 percent. That’s the highest 
since 1964. But you know, our progress in 
that goes far beyond statistics, beyond 
bombs and rockets and budgets and bureau- 
crats. The real issue is the security of the 
United States and the American people— 


our willingness to bear the burden that 
comes with freedom. 

We have begun to correct a decade of 
neglecting America’s defensive needs, but 
we've only begun. President Kennedy once 
said that there was no discount on defense. 
He was right, and I think the American 
people knew that he was right. The defense 
issue is one of the most potent in American 
politics. And time after time, the American 
people, when given the facts, have made it 
clear that they support a strong defense 
program. 

They’ve never had patience with politi- 
cians who want to have a fire sale on na- 
tional security or a bargain basement mili- 
tary. But right now, they’ve had a drum- 
beat of criticism based on false charges. De- 
fense spending is not the cause of our eco- 
nomic problems, and without it, we’d have 
no chance of negotiating on arms reduc- 
tions and getting an agreement with the 
Soviet Union in that field. 

And that’s all I’m going to talk about 
now, because I know you'll have some ques- 
tions. 


Phil Gramm 


Q. Mr. President, I'm Frank May from 
Bryan, Texas, and we're having a special 
congressional election involving one of the 
chief architects of your economic program 
down there Saturday. My question is, do 
you see that election as a referendum on 
Reaganomics, and how do you view the out- 
come? How will it affect getting your 
budget proposals through Congress, win or 
lose? 

The President. Well, | think it would have 
an effect either way. I recognize though 
that it may be portrayed as being a referen- 
dum on some policy of government. On the 
other hand, there are some other issues in 
there. Here is a man who had the courage 
to—he could have just changed parties and 
stayed in the Congress. But he said, no, he 
had run and won as a member of the 
Democrat Party, and he felt that it was only 
fair that he go back and give them a 
chance, now knowing that he has switched 
parties. 

I admire his courage very much, his prin- 
ciple. And I admire very much his mind, 
because he was an outstanding help to us in 
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getting our economic program started. So, 
obviously, I’ve got a great interest in how 
he does down there. And I’m going to 
watch him with great interest. 

Yes; I’m sure that it would be taken as a 
referendum in some ways by many 
people—if he’s turned away. 

Defense Spending 

Q. Don Mulford of the Montclair Times, 
sir. Do you feel that “The Winds of War” is 
helping you keep the defense budget from 
being cut? [Laughter] 

The President. You know, I asked some- 
body the other day—having looked at a 
couple of installments of that myself—I said, 
“Do you suppose that this could be a help 
to us”—{laughter|—“because it reminds us 
of how blind so much of the world was to 
the threat that many years ago?” And, of 
course, how much of it is—it’s more than 
half the population of our country today 
was born after the World War II. So, it’s 
kind of like the Civil War must have been 
when I was born. [Laughter] 

Oii Production; Agriculture 

Q. Mr. President, we’ve discussed the 
problems of the cities. We’ve heard a great 
deal about that. But there are some prob- 
lems in, primarily, agricultural and energy 
producing States—Oklahoma being one of 
them—a combination of wheat farmers 
going bankrupt and very concerned, an oil 
industry that is staggering right now under 
not only windfall profits taxes but a new 
excise tax being proposed—a_per-barrel 
price of what I understand now is $7 a 
barrel. They're worried about incentives to 
produce. Why should they buy it? 

The President. Well, we hope they'll keep 
on producing. I remember that when I first 
proposed decontrolling oil—getting rid of 
the government controls—voices were 
raised saying that the price of gasoline 
would go to $2. Well, I’ve always believed 
in the marketplace, and this confirmed it, 
because the price of oil has gone down. I 
think that, maybe, the marketplace is still 
going to take care of it. 

I never was in support of the windfall 
profits tax. This new proposal, I think, if 
you look at it fairly, is a tax that I hope 
would never be put into effect—that or the 
surtax. What we did was propose a tax that 
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would only be implemented under certain 
conditions. And one of the primary consid- 
erations was only if the Congress had joined 
in continuing to reduce Federal spending 
and get the cost of government down. And 
if they haven’t adopted those proposals and 
done that, then this tax bill would never go 
into effect. There were some other things, 
also, that we still have. We had to be defi- 
nitely out of recession, and the deficit had 
to be a certain percentage of the gross na- 
tional product. 

With regard to the farmer, we’re doing a 
number of things and working on this very 
much. The farmer is truly a victim of the 
cost-price squeeze. And the farmer is one 
who, many times, borrows to plant, and 
through harvest, and then pays back. And 
with the high interest rates, they have been 
really caught in a trap. And when the price 
of their product went down—so, we’re 
doing everything from working on promot- 
ing international markets, more export for 
them to meeting some of their problems, 
and some of the problems of soil conserva- 
tion. 

We have a plan that we've proposed, 
also—and many farmers are most support- 
ive of it—and that is, rather than cash help- 
ing in their problems, using that great sur- 
plus that the Government owns and that is 
stored in Government surplus, but which, 
hanging over the market, has a tendency to 
depress prices just psychologically by virtue 
of its being there. And we're talking about 
a trade in kind, that a farmer who leaves 
idle some of his land in the interest of soil 
conservation, we'll give him the amount of 
crop that he would have raised out of that 
surplus. Maybe we can get rid of that sur- 
plus. 

I'm going to have to move out there a 
ways. 

1984 Presidential Campaign 


Q. Mr. President, last night Mr. Meese ? 
said in Cambridge—I’m Joe Davis of 
Boston, Massachusetts—and last night Mr. 
Meese said in Cambridge that, he indicated 
that he thought you probably would run 
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again. Do you care to share with us your 
thoughts on that particular subject? 

The President. Well, I think that it’s, first 
of all, it is too early for anyone in this posi- 
tion to make a decision on that. So, my 
answer has always been if you state too 
early you’re, one way you're a lameduck, 
and if you state too early the other way, 
then everything you try to do is viewed as 
being politically inspired. And so, my safest 
answer is I will let the people determine 
whether I should run again or not. 


Volunteer Programs 


Q. Mr. President, Mort Crim of the Post- 
Newsweek stations in Detroit. Some of our 
autoworkers in West Germany have taken 
pity on the unemployed autoworkers in De- 
troit, and they’re sending food parcels to 
them. And they’ve discovered that it’s not 
practical, because the cost of transportation 
is worth more than the food. They have 
further proposed that U.S. military aircraft 
be used to airlift some of these supplies, sort 
of a reverse Marshall plan. 

Would you be willing to authorize the 
shipment of these donated goods to Ameri- 
cans, to Detroiters in particular, on military 
aircraft? And if you do accept that plan, 
would it be a recognition that we need a 
Marshall plan? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t think we 
need a Marshall plan that we cannot pro- 
vide. We provided the first Marshall plan; I 
think we can provide the second. 

I had heard about this situation and have 
not had an opportunity yet to speak to Sec- 
retary Weinberger about it. I think it would 
have to be—if it were done—and I would 
have no quarrel with that—I would think it 
would have to be in planes that were 
making regular runs, because we could just 
simply add to our deficit at a greater cost 
than, again, the food would be worth—— 

Q. But that was the proposal. 

The President. if we were to set up a 
regular transportation line, because those 
planes don’t fly for nothing. 

No, but something that we were speaking 
about here earlier—and I would like to pass 
this on to any and all of you for your com- 
munities—we’ve had for a year a task force 
of citizen volunteers, called the Private Ini- 
tiative Task Force, that was out finding out 
what the people can do at a volunteer level, 


at the people level, to help with many of 
the problems that we have. And they’ve 
concluded a year’s work, and we now have 
a computer-manning staff here in the White 
House, a computerized program that con- 
tains more than 2,500 programs that ar- 
range everything from things of this kind, 
providing food to the needy to intercepting 
and heading off dropouts in school, every 
kind of program that you could imagine— 
some of them totally volunteer, some of 
them combination of volunteer in connec- 
tion with public officials through grant pro- 
grams—2,500 or more of them with the 
names, the communities where they’re suc- 
cessful, the names and the phone numbers 
of the people who manage them. And for 
anyone in their communities and for you 
who are in the business you’re in of com- 
munications, to put people in touch with 
this, to find out how someone else is solving 
a very real problem that you have in your 
community—I highly recommend it, be- 
cause out of all of this problem that we 
have, it is amazing the ingenuity of the 
American people, the willingness, and their 
ability to come together and solve many of 
these problems. 

Incidentally, in connection with this need 
and whether the Air Force could or not, I 
want you all to know also that the prob- 
lem—another one that we happen to be 
talking around the table here, of the people 
with no shelter, that are on our streets now, 
our military is already checking on military 
installations for barracks space that can be 
made available for shelter for those people. 


Views on the Presidency 


Q. Mr. President, Ed Lecius from Nashua, 
New Hampshire. We’ve been reading in the 
Union Leader in recent weeks and hearing 
from our senior Senator Gordon Humphrey, 
that they feel that you’re moving away 
from the policies and principles that got 
you elected. How would you react to those 
statements by them? 

The President. Well, I had a fine conver- 
sation with Nackey Loeb recently. We ran 
across each other when I was in Boston. 
And I know that it can look that way. 

I’m not retreating an inch from where I 
was. But I also recognize this: There are 
some people who would have you so stand 
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on principle that if you don’t get all that 
you've asked for from the legislature, why, 
you jump off the cliff with the flag flying. 

I have always figured that a half a loaf is 
better than none, and I know that in the 
democratic process you're not going to 
always get everything you want. So, I think 
what they’ve misread is times in which I 
have compromised—for example, our entire 
economic program. 

I proposed three 10-percent-a-year cuts in 
the income tax, retroactive to January Ist, 
1981. There was no way I could get that 
with the House of Representatives dominat- 
ed by the other party. So, I settled for a 5- 
percent cut the first year, not retroactive 
but on October 30—or on October Ist, the 
beginning of the fiscal year; then two fol- 
lowing 10-percent cuts. Well, I think 25 
percent, a little delayed in starting, was 
better than going down fighting and not 
getting anything at all. 

And I wish that I could get more people 
to realize, no, I have not retreated from 
what was our original purpose. I am very 
stubborn in that regard. And I’m just going 
to have to try and communicate better, and 
make people realize that, you know, I come 
back and I ask for more the next time 
around. 

Q. Mr. President? 

The President. Excuse me. I'll take the 
lady, and then I'll come back to you. 


Employment Programs 


Q. Thank you. I’m Chris Wagner from 
WPVI in Philadelphia. You were just talking 
about compromise and not getting every- 
thing that you want. It seems that both 
sides of the fence in Congress now are 
really pushing for some type of jobs bill that 
goes beyond what you have already pro- 
posed. In which areas are you willing to 
compromise now? And when can we expect 
to hear a compromise proposal from you? 

The President. Well, some of the things 
that have been proposed are the type of job 
bills that we’ve used in the seven other re- 
cessions that took place after World War II 
up until now. They were make-work job 
programs; they were temporary; and they 
increased the deficit spending. They set 
back the economic recovery. And no one 
paid any attention to the people who lost 
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jobs over here in the private sector as this 
money was moved over here to create jobs. 

We disagree with that. But what we do 
have in our budget already—and we are 
working together for a bipartisan approach 
to this—is that we are looking at all the 
agencies and departments of government 
that have already built into the budget pro- 
grams of construction, of maintenance, of 
upkeep, and so forth that they need—and 
with the idea of accelerating those and, 
wherever they have them scheduled, doing 
them now. 

But we also have in the budget, and we 
have passed, job training. And we have 
some approaches to working with the States 
in their own unemployment insurance to 
see if this cannot be utilized not just as 
insurance payments or benefit payments 
but utilized to further job training and even 
for relocation from people for where there 
are no jobs to other places where their skills 
might be desirable. 

All told, we’ve got $93 billion in the pro- 
posed budget for the needy and for the 
help to the unemployed. And we have a 
program that is several billion dollars al- 
ready—that I think when they have time to 
study it, that it is dealing at work. But it 
won't be make-work. It'll be legitimate 
work such as the highway program, the 5- 
cent gas tax for that. And to all of those of 
you who said that I had stood in a press 
conference and said I would only give in to 
a gas tax if there was a palace coup, at that 
time I was talking, the gas tax had been 
proposed as a contribution to general rev- 
enues. 

But more than a year ago, the Secretary 
of Transportation had brought us a report 
on the state of the highways and the 
bridges in our country and the very risk 
of—it was almost an emergency situation. 
And I asked him then if he would come 
back a year later with it, because of our 
economic problems. He did. And that’s why 
the present gas tax is devoted completely to 
the repair and the building of those bridges 
and so forth. And is already taking an effect 
in employment in the various States for 
construction. 

Q. Can I just follow up on that a little bit? 
So, you’re saying that the compromise 
part—the new part then in which you will 
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work with Congress—will be speeding up, 
accelerating construction programs that 
were in the works for later on down the 
road? 

The President. That’s principally it. Yes. 

Q. When will the specifics of that be 
spelled out? 

The President. Well, that’s pretty hard for 
a President to say, once something gets up 
on Capitol Hill. But our people are in con- 
tact with them and talking about it. 


The Middle East 


Q. Roger Sharpe with WABC in New 
York. Earlier this week, you voiced some 
criticism or at least frustration over the Is- 
raeli attitude on the discussions with the 
pullout in Lebanon. Do you think the 
report now from the judicial commission on 
the massacres in Beirut will help speed up 
this process, or do you think it'll further 
complicate it? 

The President. Well, I'm really afraid to 
comment on that either way. That’s a 
strong democracy. It’s an internal matter. 
And I think we stand back and keep hands 
off of an internal matter of that kind. 

We sent Phil Habib * back with further 
recommendations in the plan that we had 
originally proposed. We hope that we can 
accelerate the withdrawal not just of the 
Israelis but of all the foreign forces—the 
Syrians and the remnants of the PLO that 
are still there—because we believe it essen- 
tial to the overall peace plan that I pro- 
posed—must be the reestablishment of a 
government in Lebanon that will be sover- 
eign over its own territory. And that can’t 
happen, and we can’t get the cooperation 
we need from all parties until everyone 
withdraws to their own borders. And we’re 
going to continue along that plank. 

Can I take just a couple more? 

Ms. Small. One more, Mr. President? 


Social Programs 


Q. Mr. President, Liz Walker from West- 
inghouse in Boston. First of all, I bring you 
greeting from the Eire Pub. [Laughter] 
Their economic future has been brightened 
with your visit. [Laughter] 


3 President’s Special Representative for the 
Middle East. 


I’ve heard a lot of numbers this morning, 
and I’m trying to put that on human terms, 
especially with some of your budget propos- 
als’ cuts. For instance, about a quarter of a 
million meals would be cut from the elderly 
meals program. And I'd like to, on human 
terms, be able to tell those people, those 
50,000 elderly in the Bay State, what that’s 
going to mean or what they can do to sus- 
tain themselves, having lost a quarter of a 
million meals with your proposal in the 
budget. 

The President. | can only tell you that the 
only cuts that we’ve proposed are cuts that 
are aimed at eligibility that ensures that 
what we're doing is going to people who 
require the help. Many of our programs— 
the eligibility requirements that have gone 
on over the years have been weakened or 
loosened, or administrative practices have 
been such that we found that we’re helping 
people that really are not eligible for that 
help. 

We are providing in the budget that 
we've submitted—we will be providing 95 
million meals a day in this country. Now, 
some people I’ve seen have suddenly seized 
upon a figure that has to do with school 
lunches, and they’ve said, “Ah, there’s a re- 
duction in the number of school lunches.” 
Yes, there is, because for one thing there’s a 
reduction in the number of children in 
school. That has fluctuated. Maybe the baby 
boom is over, but suddenly their enrollment 
has dropped. So, there is that need. 

We also have eliminated from school food 
programs a number of rather exclusive, 
high-priced schools in which there’s no 
question about the ability of the parents of 
the students in those schools to provide for 
them. And between those two and between 
ensuring that the eligibility rule either re- 
duces the food support for students from 
families with incomes that are above a level 
where they should not be getting help from 
their fellow taxpayers, we haven’t harmed 
anyone who has real need. They'll all be 
provided for. 

And, as I say, 95 million meals a day—I’ve 
noticed that in the criticism that we have— 
with regard to food stamps, there are more 
people provided for in our budget than 
have ever received food stamps before. The 
amount of money being spent on food 
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stamps is greater, but what we have cut is a 
projected increase that was based again on 
standards and eligibility. For example, we 
have already uncovered over a billion dol- 
lars in error and fraud in food stamps, and 
we don’t think that the people that are 
paying for the food stamps should be help- 
ing those who are fraudulently using food 
stamps. 

The safety net is intact and is providing 
for those people that have real need. 

Q. Mr. President? 

The President. What? I’ve got to—— 

Q. One more? 

The President. All right. I know, I’m sup- 
posed to—— 

Federalism 

Q. Tim Weigel from Chicago—and I 
apologize. My question is, we read so many 
studies about how tax dollars leave the Mid- 
west and the Northeast. They go to Wash- 
ington, and then they distribute it to Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Texas, for defense spending. 
What can we do to make defense spending 
more equitable for the entire country and 
to turn off the outflow of dollars from the 
Midwest to the Northeast and just make it a 
little bit fairer for everybody, or more fair? 

The President. In this regard, the Gov- 
ernment is a customer, and the first re- 
quirement is to give the contracts where 
the product is being made and where you 
can get the best buy for the money invest- 
ed. So, national defense has to be the first 
priority. 

We have and do make efforts where 
there are items in contracting that can be 
spread more in the civilian nature—not par- 
ticularly weaponry—we have made efforts 
to aim at the economically distressed areas 
to spread that more evenly. But, for exam- 
ple, if you’re going to build warships, you 
have to go where the shipyards are. If 
you're going to build airplanes, you have to 
go where the airplane companies are. But 
since the target is the security of the entire 
Nation, it’s only fair that the entire Nation 
pays for it. 

We could say the same thing, couldn’t 
we, about private industry, that certain 
States have almost a monopoly on a particu- 
lar industry that services the whole country, 
and so the people in all those other States— 
but then by the same token, the people in 
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those other States make things and grow 
things that are sold nationwide. And we’ve 
never had in our country a kind of a— 
making State borderlines like national lines 
with tariffs and so forth. 

I feel that what probably is more irritat- 
ing to some than whether the money goes 
back for something the Government must 
buy, as any customer has to buy some- 
thing—and we go where it can be sold—is 
the truth that in many of the Government 
programs, practically all of them, it is true 
that there are a number of States in the 
Union that are considered the rich States, 
and the amount of tax money that they pro- 
vide to Washington, when it is redistributed 
in programs, is redistributed to other States 
that are not paying proportionately the 
same share. And it’s based on the idea that 
some of those other States have greater 
need. This is one, though, that I think 
should constantly be watched, that a little 
cluster of States, industrial States, for exam- 
ple, don’t wind up supporting the people in 
others. 

My criticism of many Federal programs 
over the years has been—and we're trying 
to correct this—has been that when sudden- 
ly the Federal Government says, “We’re 
the only ones that can have a program of 
aid to rapid transit,” well, then you find 
since 75 percent of the people live in cities 
and the cities are where they have the 
rapid transit, so that 75 percent of the 
people are paying the taxes and couldn’t 
they be much more efficient and do it 
better if they taxed themselves at the local 
level, because if the people in Chicago are 
being taxed to help Metro in Washington, 
D.C., or rapid transit in New York, but the 
people in New York are being taxed also for 
the rapid transit program to help the 
people in Washington and in Chicago. And 
maybe if the Federal Government would 
just get out of the way and say, “Look, we'll 
give up the tax source, and you just do what 
you want to do for your own problem here 
at home,” because the Federal Government 
has a larger carrying charge than most local 
and State governments have. 

And I think that there’s a lot of room, and 
these are some of the controversial things 
we've been trying to do. And we’re sending 
our missionaries up on the Hill as often as 
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we can to convince them that it’d make 
more sense if local governments—and, inci- 
dentally, we haven’t done enough to tell 
you how far we have gone with our federal- 
ism program and how much we have re- 
altered the whole structure of government 
in turning back to States and local commu- 
nities functions they can perform better 
than the Federal Government can perform 
for them. 

Now, I know that I have to go and I 
know there— 

Ms. Small. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. That’s got to be the last 
one, and then I'll go. All right. 


Minimum Wage 


Q. Jane Waldman, Boston, Massachusetts. 
You proposed the sub-minimum wage for 
teenagers to reduce unemployment. Can 
you explain how this will reduce youth job- 
lessness while not increasing adult jobless- 
ness? 

The President. Now, wait 
You're talking about—— 

Q. Sub-minimum wage for teenagers. 

The President. A second minimum wage, 
a different minimum wage for them. 

Q. That’s right. 

The President. Yes, the figures of the 
minimum wage that we have seen going 
back to its very beginning and then every 
increase that went on—you can look back at 
that, and the line on the chart of unemploy- 
ment for teenagers, or young people, goes 
right along, increasing with the increase in 
the minimum wage. In other words, young 
people basically do not have a job skill. 
They’re entering the job market for some 
job that the employer can afford to hire an 
unskilled person for and teach them what- 
ever needs to be taught. But many of those 
jobs are jobs that if you make them too 
expensive, the employer does without the 
job being filled. 

And I have believed for many years, and 
my experience as Governor and working 
with youth groups on this, that the mini- 
mum wage, which is really based in mind of 
the mature employee, the person with 
some job skills and so forth, this never 
should have been applied to young people 
that are going to school, that are looking for 
summer jobs, that are looking for after- 
school jobs, and so forth. And I think that 
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the best thing that we can do—I know that 
it would be this, again, your question about 
am I retreating, I know it’d be hopeless to 
ask to eliminate that for such young people. 
That would be the right thing to do. 

I can take you way back before there was 
such a thing—when I got my first summer 
job. It was with a construction gang that 
was remodeling old homes and reselling 
them. And before the summer was over, I 
ended up laying hardwood floors, shingling 
roof, painting—did everything but electrical 
and plumbing. And there weren’t any gov- 
ernment programs that made the employer 
have to hire an auditor and deduct from my 
paycheck for social security or other pro- 
grams of that kind. He could just reach in 
his pocket every week at the end of the 
week and count out what he owed me and 
hand it to me in cash. 

And I wouldn’t give up that experience I 
had for anything in the world. And I think 
that young people today are in that same 
situation and would like to do that. But 
today it’s not only the minimum wage, but 
with all the many useful social reforms that 
we've put in, of unemployment insurance 
and social security and other things of that 
kind, we have made the wedge for the em- 
ployer. The difference between what the 
employee actually gets and what it costs the 
employer to hire him is so big that he just 
can’t afford to take those young people on. 

With regard—I know I mentioned the un- 
touchable: social security. But I remember 
when I was doing the “G.E. Theater,” and 
they one day wanted our 3-year-old daugh- 
ter to be in a commercial. Now, she wasn’t 
starting to make television a career at 3 
years of age. I don’t think she was ever 
going to have a job again for many, many 
years. But I thought she was cute, and I 
thought if they want to photograph her and 
put her on TV, I'd like to see that, too. So, I 
spent 4 hours downtown with my 3-year-old 
getting her signed up for social security. 
[Laughter] She was going to get the mini- 
mum, the Guild minimum for doing the 
commercial, which I think then was $50. 
But she was signed up. And that was all 
deducted and so forth. 

But—well, I know that I’ve taken—and I 
can’t get to all the hands that are here, and 
it’s very heartbreaking. I wish I could. I'll 
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tell you, those of you who didn’t get your 
questions asked, if you'll write them down 
and leave them with Karna and your name 
and address—{/aughter|—I guarantee you, I 
will answer them in writing and send you 
the answers in writing. 

And I thank you all very much again for 
being here. It’s been a wonderful experi- 
ence, and I hope we see each other again 
soon. All right. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:02 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
The editors and broadcasters were at the 
White House for briefings by administra- 
tion officials on the fiscal year 1984 budget 
and administration programs. 


United States Ambassador to Burundi 
Nomination of James R. Bullington. 
February 9, 1983 

The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James R. Bullington, a 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Counselor, as Ambassador to 
the Republic of Burundi. He would succeed 
Frances D. Cook, who is being reassigned in 
the Foreign Service. 

In 1962 Mr. Bullington entered the For- 
eign Service and was assistant desk officer 
for Central Treaty Organization Affairs in 
the Department in 1963-1965. He was vice 
consul in Hué (1965-1966), staff aide to the 
Ambassador in Saigon (1966-1967), and 
deputy province senior adviser in Quang 
Tri Province, Vietnam (1967-1968). He at- 
tended Harvard University in 1968-1969. 
In the Department, he was intelligence an- 
alyst in the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search (1969-1970) and attended Thai lan- 
guage training at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute (1970-1971). In 1971-1973, he was vice 
consul in Chaing Mai, Thailand. In the De- 
partment, he was political officer in the 
Vietnam Working Group in 1973-1975. He 
was Consul in Mandalay, Burma (1975- 
1976), and political and economic counselor 
in Rangoon (1976-1978). He attended the 
Army War College in 1978-1979. He was 
Deputy Chief of Mission in N’Djamena 
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(1979-1980) and in Cotonou (1980-1982). In 
1982 he was senior adviser for African af- 
fairs to the United States Delegation to the 
United Nations General Assembly in New 
York City. 

Mr. Bullington graduated from Auburn 
University (A.B., 1962) and Harvard Univer- 
sity (M.P.A., 1969). His foreign languages 
are French and Thai. He was born October 
27, 1940, in Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Department of Agriculture 


Nomination of John J. Franke, Jr., To Be 
Assistant Secretary (Administration). 
February 10, 1983 

The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John J. Franke, Jr., to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture (Ad- 
ministration). This is a new position. 

Mr. Franke is currently serving as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Administration at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. He was Re- 
gional Administrator (Region VII) for the 
Environmental Protection Agency in 1981- 
1982; commissioner for Johnson County, 
Kans., in 1973-1981; mayor for the city of 
Merriam, Kans., in 1971-1972; and council- 
man for the city of Merriam in 1965-1970. 

He attended the University of Kansas. He 
served in the United States Marine Corps in 
1948-1952. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Merriam, Kans. He was 
born June 28, 1930, in Tonkawa, Okla. 


Columbia River Interstate Compact 


Reappointment of Joel Edward Haggard as 
U.S. Representative. February 10, 1983 


The President today announced his reap- 
pointment of Joel Edward Haggard as the 
United States Representative on the Colum- 
bia River Interstate Compact. He has been 
serving on the Compact since 1975. 

Mr. Haggard has been a partner in the 
law firm of Haggard, Tousley & Brian in 
Seattle, Wash., since 1978. He was the sole 
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practitioner of the firm in 1977. He was 
with the law firm of Houghton, Cluck, 
Coughlin & Riley, in Seattle, in 1971-1976; 
engineer and management consultant with 
the King County Department of Public 
Works in 1969-1971; and research engineer 
for the Boeing Company, aerospace divi- 
sion, in 1968. 

He graduated from the University of 
Notre Dame (B.S., 1961), the University of 
Oklahoma (M.S., 1963), and the University 
of Washington (J.D., 1971). He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Seattle, 
Wash. He was born October 10, 1939, in 
Portland, Oreg. 


Save Your Vision Week, 1983 





Proclamation 5020. 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


February 10, 1983 





A Proclamation 

Good vision is a priceless gift. Yet each 
year many Americans needlessly lose vision 
as a result of diseases and accidents whose 
sight-destroying effects could have been 
prevented. 

Regular eye examinations by an eyecare 
professional can often avert the tragedy of 
visual loss. While a checkup will usually 
show that our eyes are healthy, we may also 
receive early warning of a serious eye dis- 
ease requiring treatment. Diabetic eye dis- 
ease, for example, is a leading cause of 
visual impairment. Through examination it 
can be detected and treated. If all diabetics 
were aware of the need for routine eye 
checkups, many more cases of blindness 
could be avoided. 

The elderly and the young have a special 
need for periodic eye examinations. A 
number of blinding diseases strike more 
often in later years. With early warning of 
eye disease and proper treatment, older 
people could be spared visual handicaps 
which threaten their independence and 
limit their enjoyment of life. For children, a 
routine checkup may reveal an eye prob- 
lem that can hamper the child in school or 
at pl.v. Some disorders must be treated 


during childhood or permanent visual loss 
will result. 

Accidents are a common cause of vision 
loss or impairment. Tragically, many acci- 
dents could have been avoided by the use 
of such simple precautions as wearing safety 
glasses, goggles, or face shields while in- 
volved in hazardous work or sporting activi- 
ties. 

We can help others in our community to 
prevent or overcome visual impairment by 
supporting organizations committed to sight 
conservation. These organizations campaign 
for eye safety and the use of protective eye 
wear in sports and on the job. They provide 
aids and professional low vision services to 
improve the quality of life for those who 
are vision impaired, and they encourage us 
to donate our eyes after death for biomedi- 
cal research and for sight-restoring corneal 
transplant surgery. 

To encourage Americans to safeguard 
their eyesight and reduce the national toll 
of visual disability, the Congress, by joint 
resolution approved December 30, 1963 (77 
Stat. 629, 36 U.S.C. 169a), has requested the 
President to proclaim the first week in 
March of each year as Save Your Vision 
Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning 
March 6, 1983, as Save Your Vision Week. I 
urge all citizens to join in this observance 
by taking steps to preserve vision and pre- 
vent eye injury at home, at work, and at 
play. I call upon eyecare professionals, the 
media, educators, and all individuals and 
public and private organizations concerned 
with sight conservation to unite in activities 
that will foster concern for eye care and 
eye safety among Americans of all ages. I 
also urge their support of programs to im- 
prove and protect the vision of all Ameri- 
cans. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 10th day of Feb, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:37 p.m., February 10, 1983] 


Charitable Fund-Raising 





Executive Order 12404. February 10, 1983 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to lessen 
the burdens of government and of local 
communities in meeting needs of human 
health and welfare, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Executive Order No. 12353 of 
March 23, 1982, is amended as follows: 

(a) By deleting Section 1 of that Order 
and inserting in its place the following pro- 
vision: 

“Section 1. The Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management shall make arrange- 
ments for voluntary health and welfare 
agencies to solicit contributions from Feder- 
al employees and members of the uni- 
formed services at their places of employ- 
ment or duty. These arrangements shall 
take the form of an annual Combined Fed- 
eral Campaign in which eligible voluntary 
agencies are authorized to take part.” 

(b) In Section 2 insert “(a)” after the Sec- 
tion number and add the following new 
subsection after the existing provision: 

“(b) In establishing those criteria, the Di- 
rector shall be guided by the following prin- 
ciples and policies: 

“(1) The objectives of the Combined Fed- 
eral Campaign are to lessen the burdens of 
government and of local communities in 
meeting needs of human health and wel- 
fare; to provide a convenient channel 
through which Federal public servants may 
contribute to these efforts; to minimize or 
eliminate disruption of the Federal work- 
place and costs to Federal taxpayers that 
such fund-raising may entail; and to avoid 
the reality and appearance of the use of 
Federal resources in aid of fund-raising for 
political activity or advocacy of public 
policy, lobbying, or philanthropy of any 
kind that does not directly serve needs of 
human health and welfare. 
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“(2) To meet these objectives, eligibility 
for participation in the Combined Federal 
Campaign shall be limited to voluntary, 
charitable, health and welfare agencies that 
provide or support direct health and wel- 
fare services to individuals or their families. 
Such direct health and welfare services 
must be available to Federal employees in 
the local campaign solicitation area, unless 
they are rendered to needy persons over- 
seas. Such services must directly benefit 
human beings, whether children, youth, 
adults, the aged, the ill and infirm, or the 
mentally or physically handicapped. Such 
services must consist of care, research or 
education in the fields of human health or 
social adjustment and rehabilitation; relief 
of victims of natural disasters and other 
emergencies; or assistance to those who are 
impoverished and therefore in need of food, 
shelter, clothing, education, and _ basic 
human welfare services. 

“(3) Agencies that seek to influence the 
outcomes of elections or the determination 
of public policy through political activity or 
advocacy, lobbying, or litigation on behalf 
of parties other than themselves shall not 
be deemed charitable health and welfare 
agencies and shall not be eligible to partici- 
pate in the Combined Federal Campaign. 

“(4) International organizations that pro- 
vide health and welfare services overseas, 
and that meet the eligibility criteria except 
for the local services criterion, shall be eligi- 
ble to participate in each local solicitation 
area of the Combined Federal Campaign. 

“(5) Local voluntary, charitable, health 
and welfare agencies that are not affiliated 
with a national agency or federation but 
that satisfy the eligibility criteria set forth in 
this Order and by the Director, shall be 
permitted to participate in the Combined 
Federal Campaign in the local solicitation 
areas in which they provide or support 
direct health and welfare services.”. 

Sec. 2. All rules, regulations, and direc- 
tives continued or issued under Executive 
Order No. 12353 shall continue in full force 
and effect until revoked or modified under 
the provisions of this Order. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 10, 1983. 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:56 a.m., February 11, 1983} 


United States Relations With European 
Allies and the Far East 





Statement Concerning the Trips of the Vice 
President and the Secretary of State. 
February 11, 1983 





It was a pleasure for me today to wel- 
come home Vice President Bush and Secre- 
tary of State Shultz, who have just complet- 
ed important diplomatic missions in Europe 
and Asia. Both men accomplished their mis- 
sions with calmness, competence, and 
strength—and helped to reaffirm our coun- 
try’s commitment to peace. 

The Vice President and the Secretary of 
State briefed me and my national security 
advisers today on the details of their trips. 
Clearly their journeys have _ reinforced 
American policy and have set the stage for 
added progress in the future in two areas of 
the world enormously important to our 
country and our people. 

Vice President Bush went to Europe first 
and foremost to listen. His trip illustrated 
that NATO—in contrast to the Warsaw 
pact—is a voluntary alliance of free people 
based on consultation and consensus. 

The Vice President also carried a message 
from me that was simple and clear. First, he 
emphasized that our zero-zero intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear forces proposal is a seri- 
ous one that would represent a real break- 
through in arms control. As such, it con- 
trasts dramatically with the Soviet proposal 
which would merely preserve an existing 
Soviet advantage that is dangerous to the 
West. Second, he made it clear that our 
initiative—which would eliminate an entire 
category of missiles—is a fair and a moral 
position. Third, the Vice President made it 
clear that we are willing to explore any 
serious Soviet proposal and that I, personal- 
ly, am prepared to meet Mr. Andropov any- 
where, anytime, to sign an agreement to 
eliminate all land-based intermediate-range 
nuclear missile weapons from the face of 
the Earth. Finally, the Vice President con- 
veyed our belief that progress at Geneva 


depends now—more critically than ever— 
on continued allied unity and the determi- 
nation to deploy the missiles requested by 
our NATO allies if results cannot be 
achieved which make this unnecessary. 

I am deeply encouraged by the report 
that the Vice President has given me. We 
and our allies are as one in wanting genuine 
arms control and in our commitment to the 
dual track decision. The message that the 
Vice President carried and the favorable re- 
sponses he received reflect a solid expres- 
sion of allied unity we can all be proud of. 

The trip of the Secretary of State to Asia 
was also of great significance strengthening 
our relations with three countries very im- 
portant to the people of the United States— 
Japan, China, and Korea. 

Secretary Shultz’s trip to this very impor- 
tant region of the world was an extremely 
successful one. He also achieved the goals I 
set for him. 

The Secretary reported to me that he 
comes back from his trip more convinced 
than ever that much of the world’s future is 
tied up with events in Asia and the Pacific. 
I fully agree with this assessment. He em- 
phasized to me that Asians share our con- 
cerns about the need for significant arms 
control measures to ensure worldwide 
peace and security. 

In Japan, building upon my recent meet- 
ings in Washington with Prime Minister Na- 
kasone, the Secretary reaffirmed the 
strength of the U.S.-Japan alliance structure 
and the partnership for peace to which 
both of our countries are committed. He 
followed up on the discussions we had in 
Washington on ways by which Japan can 
better assume its appropriate responsibil- 
ities in defense and trade matters. 

In his meetings at Beijing with the Chi- 
nese leadership, the Secretary agreed on 
the need to develop mutual confidence and 
trust and to continue the dialog between 
our two countries in order to achieve a 
strong and enduring relationship. In this 
connection, I am pleased that Premier Zhao 
has accepted my invitation to visit the 
United States. The time will be agreed on 
through diplomatic channels. 

In the Republic of Korea, the Secretary, 
in his discussions with leaders of that coun- 
try and by his visit to American troops in 
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the Demilitarized Zone, made clear the 
U.S. determination to stand by the Korean 
people and to maintain our pledge to 
defend Korean independence against out- 
side aggression. 

In Hong Kong, the Secretary chaired a 
conference of U.S. Ambassadors in East Asia 
and the Pacific. They discussed economic 
and political issues in the region, particular- 
ly pointing to the strength of our relation- 
ships with our friends and allies there. 


Note: The President met with the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State in the Oval 
Office at the White House. They then at- 
tended a meeting of the National Security 
Council in the Roosevelt Room. 


Assistant to the President for 
Intergovernmental Affairs 


Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Richard S. Williamson. February 11, 1983 


Dear Rich: 
I regret your departure from my personal 
staff and from our federalism effort, but I 
accept your resignation confident that as 
United States Representative to Internation- 
al Organizations in Vienna you will contin- 
ue to be of invaluable service both to this 
Administration and to our country. 

I have relied on your dedication, counsel 
and personal integrity as we have worked 
together. Since we have been in office, your 
hard work and leadership have been key to 
our successes in returning authority to the 
people and accountability to the govern- 
ment. 

In 1981, we were able to consolidate 57 
narrow, categorical grants into nine block 
grants, freeing State and local officials from 
burdensome red tape and allowing them to 
make more decisions. In 1982, with your 
help, the Job Training block grant and the 
Mass Transportation block grant were en- 
acted. We soon will send to the Congress a 
federalism package of four mega-block 
grants, a program of more than $20 billion, 
to return responsibilities to States and local- 
ities. It is most sweeping federalism reform 
any Administration has ever sent to Con- 
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gress and will go a long way toward restor- 
ing the proper balance of power. Although 
you are leaving, I know you will maintain 
an interest in our federalism effort, and I 
promise you we will keep up the fight. 

Your advice on a wide range of issues has 
been of enormous benefit, and I will contin- 
ue to call on you in the future. Nancy and I 
send you, Jane and your children our best 
wishes as you prepare for your new assign- 
ment in Europe, and look forward to your 
successful return. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


[The Honorable Richard S. Williamson, The 
White House, Washington, D.C. 20500] 


lccmeseeesssneneel 


February 11, 1983 


Dear Mr. President: 

Thank you for the confidence you have 
expressed in nominating me to become the 
United States Representative to Internation- 
al Organizations in Vienna, Austria, a posi- 
tion which will provide me another chal- 
lenging opportunity to serve you and our 
nation. 

The one sadness in assuming this post is 
that I must leave your personal staff. 
Having worked on your behalf in the 1976 
and 1980 presidential campaigns, it has 
been a rewarding experience to be your 
Assistant for Intergovernmental Affairs as 
you have translated your campaign prom- 
ises to action. Thanks to your strong leader- 
ship, a 50-year trend of ever more central- 
ized power has been reversed. Drawing 
upon your years as Governor, you have re- 
mained committed to a revitalized federal- 
ism and the goal of keeping government 
decisions close to home. You have achieved 
historic block grant consolidations, and reg- 
ulatory relief for cities and states. The fed- 
eralism initiative which you now are send- 
ing to Congress provides the framework for 
further successes in this area. 

In short, your record in rebalancing our 
federal system is unmatched by that of any 
other President in our nation’s history. 

Thank you for the opportunity to serve 
on your senior White House staff and for 
the new challenge to represent you and the 
American people in Vienna. 





Therefore, please accept my resignation 
effective upon my confirmation by the 
United States Senate. 

Sincerely, 


Rich 
Richard S. Williamson 


United States Representative to 
International Organizations in Vienna, 
Austria 





Nomination of Richard S. Williamson. 
February 11, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard S. Williamson to 
be United States Representative to Interna- 
tional Organizations in Vienna, Austria. This 
Ambassadorship was created by the recently 
passed Department of State authorization 
Act, Fiscal Years 1982 and 1983. 

Since February 14, 1981, Mr. Williamson 
has been serving as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Intergovernmental Affairs. From 
January 21 to February 12, 1981, he served 
as Special Assistant to the President and 
Deputy to the Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Williamson was born in Evanston, IIl., 
on May 9, 1949, and graduated from New 
Trier High School, Winnetka, IIl., in 1967. 
He is an honors graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, where he received his A.B. degree 
is religion and philosophy in 1971. At 
Princeton he was president of his senior 
class, played varsity football, won the east 
coast plebe tournament wrestling cham- 
pionship, and received the McPhee Award 
and the Detwiller Prize. He received his 
J.D. degree in 1974 from the University of 
Virginia School of Law, Charlottesville, Va., 
where he was executive editor of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of International Law. From 
1974 to 1976, he was administrative assist- 
ant and legislative counsel to Congressman 
Philip M. Crane (R.-IIl.). From 1977 to 1981, 
he was a practicing attorney with Winston 
& Strawn. In 1980 he was made a partner 
of that firm. He has been an adjunct profes- 
sor at the University of Delaware School of 
Law. 
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In 1976 Mr. Williamson served as Illinois 
director of the Reagan for President cam- 
paign. In 1979-1980, he was deputy to the 
chairman, Senator Paul Laxalt, of the na- 
tional Reagan/ Bush campaign. 

He presently serves as Vice-Chairman of 
the Administrative Conference of the 
United States, a member of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Affairs, 
and is Associate Director of the President’s 
Regulatory Relief Task Force, Chairman of 
the Administration’s interdepartmental 
Puerto Rico Task Force, and Cochairman of 
the Administration’s Territories Task Force. 

Mr. Williamson was coeditor with Senator 
Paul Laxalt (R-Nev.) of “A Changing Amer- 
ica,” published in 1979. He has authored 
numerous articles that thave appeared in 
many periodicals, among them including 
the Corporate Lawyer, the Urban Lawyer, 
Policy Review, Publius, Intergovernmental 
Perspective, National Civic Review, the 
Washington Post, the Chicago Tribune, and 
the Chicago Sun-Times. 

Mr. Williamson is married to the former 
Jane Thatcher of Hinsdale, Ill. She has been 
director of guidance counseling at Immacu- 
lata Preparatory School, Washington, D.C., 
since 1974. She was appointed in October, 
1982, as a member of the Secretary of Edu- 
cation’s National Advisory Committee on 
Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility. 
They have two children, Elisabeth Jean and 
Craig Salisbury. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 


February 5 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Premier Zhao Ziyang 
of the People’s Republic of China to make 
an official visit to the United States in 1983. 
The Premier has accepted the invitation 
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and will meet with the President on a date 
to be mutually agreed upon. 


February 6 

The President returned to the 
House from Camp David, Md. 

The President celebrated his birthday 
with a group of friends at a private dinner 
in the Residence. 


White 


February 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—newly elected Republican Members of 

the House of Representatives; 

—representatives of the flood victims in 

Monroe, La. 

The White House announced that the ap- 
pointment of Rita Lavelle as Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Solid Waste and Emergency 
Response of the Environmental Protection 
Agency was terminated today at the direc- 
tion of the President. 


February 8 


The President met at the White House 
with members of his staff. 


February 9 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the President’s Commission on Strate- 
gic Forces and the Special Counselors 
to the Commission, to receive an inter- 
im report on the Commission’s work. 
The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of California as a result of 
severe storms, high tides, wave action, 
mudslides, and flooding, beginning on Janu- 
ary 21, which caused extensive property 
damage. 


February 10 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Cabinet Council on Economic Af- 
fairs, to discuss regulations issued pursu- 
ant to the Davis-Bacon Act; 
—chief executive officers of business, to 
discuss economic policy and interna- 
tional trade. 


February 11 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for a working 
luncheon. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 8 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board for International Broad- 
casting for terms expiring April 28, 1985: 
Thomas F. Ellis, of North Carolina, vice 
Charles David Ablard, term expired. 
Michael Novak, of the District of Colum- 
bia, vice Thomas H. Quinn, term ex- 
pired. 


Submitted February 9 


James R. Bullington, 

of Tennessee, a Career Member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Burundi. 


Bernard A. Maguire, 

of Virginia, to be an Associate Director of 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, vice Gloria Cusumano Jimenez. 


Submitted February 10 


John J. Franke, Jr., 
of Kansas, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture (new position). 


John P. Volz, 

of Louisiana, to be United States Attorney 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana for the 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 








Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 8 


Transcript: 

Excerpt from a question-and-answer session 
with the President and editorial page writ- 
ers 


Fact sheet: 
United States membership in the African 
Development Bank 


Transcript: 

United States membership in the African 
Development Bank—by Wila Mung’Omba, 
President of the African Development 
Bank, and Thomas Dawson, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury (Developing 
Nations) 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released February 10 


Announcement: 

Nomination of John P. Volz to be United 
States Attorney for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana 


Released February 11 
Transcript: 
Press briefing on their trips to Europe and 


the Far East—by the Vice President and 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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See also Food stamps 
Administration policies—29, 90, 109, 151 
Credit outlook and commodity distribution— 
191 
Dairy industry—31 
Export policies—32, 90 
Farmworkers—45 
Food banks—34 
Grain—29 
Payment-in-kind program. See Agriculture, De- 
partment of 
World food security reserves—56 
Agriculture, Department of 
Assistance to farmers—109 
Budget—11, 172 
Farmers Home Administration—30 
Payment-in-kind program—30, 57, 151 
Secretary—29, 57, 74, 191 
Air and space flight bicentennial. See Bicenten- 
nial of Air and Space Flight 
Alabama, University of—123n. 
Alfalfa Club—190 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
American Farm Bureau Federation—28, 57 
American Heart Month—184 
American Indians. See Indians, American 


care; Social 
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American Red Cross—159 
Amtrak. See Railroad Passenger Corporation, Na- 
tional 
Antiballistic missiles. See Arms and munitions 
Appalachian Regional Commission—172 
Arizona, mayor of Phoenix—133 
Arkansas, U.S. marshal—136, 192 
Armed Forces, U.S. 
See also Defense and national security 
Administration policies—18 
MIA’s/POW’s—131, 135 
Pay and pensions—107, 147, 160, 166 
Quality—18, 83, 110, 120, 145 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, U.S.— 
40-42, 44, 134, 135 
Arms and munitions 
Antiballistic missiles (ABM)—49 
B-1 bomber—49, 90 
Chemical and biological weapons—40, 111 
Conventional weapons—90 
Israel, U.S. weapons systems use—18 
Nuclear weapons—3, 4, 14, 25, 40; 49-52, 76, 
78, 79, 83, 86, 87, 90, 92, 96, 110, 111, 116, 
145, 148, 158, 161, 162 
Art, National Gallery of. See Smithsonian Institu- 
tion 
Association. See other part of subject 
Attorney General. See Justice, Department of 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Australia, Prime Minister—133, 191 
Austria 
Ambassador, U.S.—183 
Chancellor—183 
Relations with U.S.—183 
Authority. See other part of subject 
Auto Workers, United. See United Auto Workers 
Automobiles. See Motor vehicles 
Aviation 
Administration policies—151 
European-U.S. multilateral pricing conference. 
See European-U.S. Civil Aviation Conference 
Negotiations on Multilateral Pricing 
Military aircraft. See Arms and munitions 


B-1 bomber. See Arms and munitions 
Banking 

Agricultural loans. See Agriculture 

Credit program, Federal—154 
Belize, U.S. Ambassador—27 
Bible, Year of the. See Year of the Bible 
Bicentennial of Air and Space Flight—5 
Biological weapons. See Arms and munitions 
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Black history month. See Afro-American (Black) 
History Month, National 
Board. See other part of subject 
Boy Scouts of America—191 
Budget, Federal 
Administration policies—13, 14, 75, 106, 137, 
140, 168, 174, 188 
Government officials, 
dent—22, 95, 133 
Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 
Rescissions and deferrals—11, 171 
Bureau. See other part of subject 
Business and industry 
See also Small business 
Administration policies—121, 174 
Corporate taxes. See Taxation 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Minority-owned. See Minorities 
Tax credits for hiring. See Taxation 


CETA. See Comprehensive 
Training Act 
Cabinet 
See also specific position 
President, meetings—95, 191 
Cabinet Councils 
Economic Affairs—22, 56, 95 
Human Resources—22, 101 
Legal Policy—48 
California, U.S. district judges—136, 192 
Cancer Advisory Board, National—38 
Caribbean Basin Initiative—91, 111 
Chemical weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Children and youth 
Administration policies—157 
Education. See Colleges and universities; Edu- 
cation 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Migrant children—38 
Private community child care—109 
Senate program. See Congress 
Youth exchange, international—53, 80 
Chrysler Corporation—163, 164 
Cities. See Urban affairs 
Civil Aeronautics Board—151 
Civil rights 
See = Human rights; Minorities 
Fair housing—109 
Voting rights—63 
Civil Rights, Commission on—109 
Civil service system. See Government agencies 
and employees 
Clean air. See Environment 
Coal. See Energy 
Coast Guard, U.S. See Transportation, Depart- 
ment of 
Colleges and universities 
See also Education 
Student aid—150 
Colombia, U.S. Ambassador—134 
Columbia. See Space program 
Combined Federal Campaign—191 


meetings with Presi- 


Employment and 
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Commerce, Department of 
Budget—11, 172 
Free trade activities—119 
Commerce, international 
See also specific country; Economy, interna- 
tional 
Administration policies—95, 108, 118, 152, 175 
Exports, U.S.—29, 32, 67, 90, 108, 110, 151, 
152, 167, 175 
General Agreement on 
(GATT)}—31 
Commission. See other part of subject 
Committee. See other part of subject 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission—30 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
programs—113 
Conference. See other part of subject 
Congress 
Members, meetings with President. See Digest 
at end of each issue 
President of Senate. See Vice President 
Senate youth program—191 
Speaker of House of Representatives. See 
Speaker of House of Representatives 
Congressional Budget Office—190 
Conservation 
Florida wilderness preservation—46 
West Virginia wilderness preservation—45 
Construction industry—141 
Consumer Price Index. See Economy, national 
Consumer Product Safety Commission—113, 135 
Consumers’ Week, National—85 
Convention. See other part of subject 
Conventional weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Corporation. See other part of subject 
Council. See other part of subject 
Court. See other part of subject 
Cranberry Wilderness. See Conservation, West 
Virginia wilderness preservation 
Credit program, Federal. See Banking 
Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
Cuba, influence in Latin America. See 
America, Communist influence 
Cyprus, conflict resolution—123 


Tariffs and Trade 


Latin 


Dairy industry. See Agriculture 
Dallas Cowboys—133 
Days of observance. See other part of subject 
Defense, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—179, 192 
Budget—12, 160, 172 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—180ftn. 
Secretary—4, 32, 33, 52, 56, 86, 88, 107, 141, 
148, 160 
Defense and national security 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Administration policies—25, 52, 75, 83, 88, 90, 
110, 140, 145 
Expenditures—12, 17, 32, 33, 106, 107, 141, 
143, 148, 160, 166, 172, 188 
Intelligence personnel, protection—48 
Department. See other part of subject 
Developing countries, administration policies—91 





Development, Agency for International. See De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 

Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 

tional 
International Development, Agency for—21, 


Overseas Private Investment Corporation—134 
Digital Equipment Corporation—115 
Disadvantaged persons, administration policies— 

187 
Disarmament, Committee on—26, 40 
Disaster declarations. See specific State 
District judges, U.S. See specific State 
Drug Abuse Policy, Office of. See Policy Develop- 

ment, Office of 
Drug Enforcement Administration. See Justice, 

Department of 
Drugs and narcotics 

Abuse and trafficking. See Law enforcement 

and crime 

Orphan drugs—8 
Drunk Driving, Presidential Commission on—1 
Drunk and drugged driving. See Motor vehicles 


Eagles (Republican Party contributors)—190 
Economic Advisers, Council of —96, 135, 193 
Economic Policy Advisory Board, President’s— 
133 
Economic recovery program—1l1, 12, 30, 51, 61, 
62, 74-77, 79, 82, 91, 101, 103, 104, 106, 108, 
111, 114, 120, 138-140, 143, 145, 147, 160, 
161, 163, 164, 170, 173, 185, 186 
Economic Report of the President—173, 193 
Economy, international 
See also Commerce, international 
Administration policies—15, 110, 175 
Economy, nationa 
See also Economic recovery program 
Consumer Price Index—96 
Gross national product (GNP)}—68, 104, 107, 
117, 138, 139, 141, 148, 149, 174, 175, 188 
Index of leading economic indicators—135, 
141, 174 
Education 
See also Colleges and universities 
Administration policies—108, 119, 149, 150 
Costs—118 
Government 
dent—95 
Indians, American. See Indians, American 
Migrant children. See Children and youth 
Prayer in schools—97, 109, 156 
Tax initiatives. See Taxation 
Tuition tax credits. See Taxation 
Education, Department of 
Budget—17 
Legislative efforts—39 
Secretary—72 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 
of 1981, amendments—38 
Education Provisions Act, General. See General 
Education Provisions Act 


officials, meeting with Presi- 


Subject Index to Issues 1-5 


Egypt 
Ambassador to U.S.—126n. 
Deputy Prime Minister—126n. 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs—126n. 
President—125, 162 
Relations with U.S.—125 
Eire Pub—115n. 
El Salvador, internal situation—89 
Elderly. See Aged 
Elections, President’s 1984 candidacy—14 
Employment and unemployment 
Administration policies—14, 16, 18, 62, 75, 92, 
108, 113, 137, 139, 141, 149, 152, 159, 167, 
173, 186, 187 
Gasoline tax, effect—19 
Government officials, 
dent—22, 56 
Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 
Report—133 
Structural unemployment—16, 61, 69, 114, 
137, 186 
Youth—153 
Energy 
Administration policies—151 
Coal—151 
Emergency response procedures—6 
Indian resources. See Indians, American 
Japan-U.S. cooperation—67 
Natural gas—44 
Nuclear energy—19, 92 
Oil—6, 13, 19, 44, 151 
Energy, Department of 
Budget—172 
Secretary—20 
Energy resources commission. See Fiscal Ac- 
countability of the Nation’s Energy Resources, 
Commission on 
Enterprise zones—108, 153, 167 
Entitlement programs. See specific subject 
Environment, clean air—108 
European Communities, Commission of the—31 
European Democratic Union—133 
European security and cooperation commission. 
See Security and Cooperation in Europe, Com- 
mission on 
European-U.S. Civil Aviation Conference Negoti- 
ations on Multilateral Pricing—190 
Export Trading Company Act of 1982—167 
Exports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
Expositions, Convention on International—123 


meeting with Presi- 


Families of American Prisoners and Missing in 
Southeast Asia, National League of—131, 135 

Farm Bureau Federation, American. See Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation 

Farm Credit System—30 

Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act—45 

Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 

Farming. See Agriculture 
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Federal acts, agencies, associations, 
etc. See other part of subject 
Federalism. See State and local governments 
Federation. See other part of subject 
Fiscal Accountability of the Nation’s Energy Re- 
sources, Commission on—44 
Florida 
Attorney, U.S.—192 
Wilderness preservation. See Conservation 
Food. See Agriculture 
Food stamps—107, 141, 148 
Ford Motor Company—165 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
dent’s—54 
Foreign policy 
See also specific country and subject area 
Administration policies—110, 152 
Foreign Scholarships, Board of—102 
France, mayor of Paris—56 


programs, 


Board, 


Presi- 


GATT. See Commerce, international 

GNP. See Economy, national 

Gallery of Art, National. See Smithsonian Institu- 
tion 

Gas, natural. See Energy 

Gas royalty management act. See Oil and Gas 
Royalty Management Act of 1982, Federal 

Gasoline. See Energy, oil 

General Accounting Office—39 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 

General Education Provisions Act—38 

General Motors Corporation—127, 138, 141, 165 

Georgia, mayor of Macon—133 

German-American tricentennial. See Tricenten- 
nial Anniversary Year of German Settlement in 
America 

German-American  Tricentennial, 
Commission for the—53 

Germany, Federal Republic of 
Ambassador, U.S.—133 
Ambassador to U.S.—133 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—133 
Relations with U.S.—53 
Social Democratic Party candidate for Chancel- 

lor—22 

Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Civil service system centennial—28 
Pay and pensions—107, 141, 147, 152, 166 
Reduction in force—144 
Waste and fraud elimination—144, 153 

Grain. See Agriculture 

Grants, Federal. See State and local governments 

Greene County, Missouri. See Missouri 

Gross national product. See Economy, national 

Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 


Harlem Boys’ Choir—65 

Health and Human Services, Department of 
Block grant programs, administration—99 
Budget—172 
Drug research—8 
Food distribution, assistance—34 


Presidential 
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Health and Human Services, Department of— 
Continued 
Occupational safety and health report—191 
Secretary—8, 35-37, 82, 191 
Social security disability benefits, administra- 
tion—39 
Under Secretary—37 
Health and medical care 
Administration policies—109, 141, 150 
Costs—109, 118, 150 
Government officials, meeting —22 
Medicare—151, 175 


Heart Month, American. See American Heart 


Month 
Highways. See Transportation 
Housing—12, 16, 62, 106, 109, 141, 174, 191 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 


of 
Budget—11, 172 
Small business assistance—167 
Human rights 
See also Civil rights 
Soviet violations—176 


IBM Corporation training center. See OIC/IBM 
High Technology Training Center 
ICBM. See Arms and munitions, nuclear weapons 
INF. See Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force 
Illinois 
Governor—73 
President’s visit—68, 73, 95, 96 
Impasses Panel, Federal Service. See Labor Rela- 
tions Authority, Federal 
Inaugural Trust Fund, President’s—80 
Inauguration of President, second anniversary— 
76, 81 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of. See Interior, Depart- 
ment of the 
Indian Reservation Economies, Presidential Advi- 
sory Commission on—54, 101 
Indian Self-Determination and Education Assist- 
ance Act of 1975—98 
Indian Tribal Governmental Tax Status Act of 
1982—100 
Indians, American 
Administration policies—57, 98 
Education—7, 38 
Energy resources—44, 100 
Judgment awards—43 
Private sector development—54, 100 
Small tribes initiative—99 
Industry. See Business and industry 
Inflation. See Economic recovery program 
Information Agency, U.S. 
Budget—172 
Voice of America—158 
Youth exchange initiative. See Children and 
youth 
Information Collection Budget, 1983—57 
Inland Navigational Rules Act of 1980—124 
Integrity and Efficiency, President's Council on— 
153 
Interest rates. See Economic recovery program 





Intergovernmental Affairs, Office of. See White 
House Office 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—100 
Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary—99 
Budget—11, 172 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of —7 
Secretary—7, 43, 44, 46, 55 
Under Secretary—172, 192 
Wilderness preservation, administration—47 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force negotia- 
tions—26, 40, 96 
International agencies, associations, conventions, 
observances, programs, etc. See other part of 
subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—134, 151 
Inventors’ Day, National—43 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Israel 
President—10 
Relations with U.S.—10, 177 
Weapons systems, U.S. See Arms and munitions 


Japan 
Energy cooperation with U.S. See Energy 
Prime Minister—31, 66, 67, 81, 95 
Relations with U.S.—67 
Trade with U.S.—67 
Jaycee Week, National—26 
Jewish leaders, meeting with President—176 
Job Training Partnership Act—75, 108, 141, 153, 
167, 173 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Jordan, King—162, 178 
Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 
Justice, Department of 
Attorney General—7, 38, 48 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Budget—172 
Drug Enforcement Administration—135 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of—187 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State 
Parole Commission, U.S.—134 
Justice, National Institute of —182 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on—66 


Labor, Department of 
Labor Statistics, Bure.u of—190 
Occupational safety and health report—191 
Labor issues. See specific agency or industry 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal 
General Counsel—134 
Impasses Panel, Federal Service—8 
Members—4, 134 
Labor Relations Board, National—134 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of. See Labor, Depart- 
ment of 
Lands, Federal. See Real property, Federal 
Laos, relations with U.S.—131 


Subject Index to Issues 1-5 


Latin America 
See also specific country; Caribbean Basin Ini- 
tiative 
Communist influence—89 
U.N. Representative, trip—191 
Law enforcement and crime 
Civil disturbances—16 
Criminal justice—47, 152 
Drug abuse and trafficking—48, 109, 152 
Government officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—22 
Gun control—126 
Organized crime—109, 152 
League. See other part of subject 
Lebanon 
Counselor of Embassy in U.S.—21ftn. 
Peace efforts, international—13, 21, 110, 125, 
162, 177, 187 
Voluntary assistance, U.S.—21, 23 
Legal Services Corporation—94, 161, 190 
Louisiana 
Disaster assistance—2, 23, 56 
Governor—2 
Monroe, mayor—2 
President’s visit—2, 22, 23 
Lunar New Year, 4681—179 


MBFR. See Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions 
MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
MX missile. See Arms and munitions, nuclear 
weapons 
Management and Budget, Office of—57, 138ftn. 
Maritime affairs 
Administration policies—151 
Port system—108, 151 
Sea collision prevention—124 
Maritime Commission, Federal—151 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State 
Mass transit. See Transportation 
Massachusetts 
President’s visit—113, 115, 117, 122 
Reagan-Bush supporters—122n. 
Massachusetts High Technology Council—117 
Mayors, U.S. Conference of—133 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Medicare. See Health and medical care 
Miami Dolphins—142 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Government officials, 
dent—56 
Multinational Force and Observers. See United 
Nations 
Peace efforts, international—10, 
110, 125, 162, 177, 183 
President's Special Representative—13ftn., 56, 
126n. 
Migrant and Seasonal Agricultural Worker Pro- 
tection Act—45 
Military, U.S. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Millipore Corporation—122n. 
Mining, Federal lands—46 


meeting with Presi- 


13, 40, 76, 
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Minorities 
See also Civil rights 
Businesses—152 
Missouri 
Governor—138, 162, 163, 167, 168 
Greene County—6 
President's visit—163, 164, 193 
Times Beach—162, 168 
Monetary Fund, International—110, 152 
Montana, U.S. marshal—136, 192 
Motor Carrier Ratemaking Study Commission— 
172 
Motor vehicles 
See also specific automobile company or corpo- 
ration 
Automobile industry—62, 137, 141, 
Drunk and drugged driving—1 
Multinational Force and Observers. See United 
Nations 
Munitions. See Arms and munitions 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions negotia- 
tions—40-42, 192 


160, 163 


NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Nancy Hanks Center—113 

Narcotics. See Drugs and narcotics 

National acts, agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 

Natural gas. See Energy 

Nebraska, Governor—30 

Netherlands, Prime Minister—19} 

New Jersey, Governor—56 

New Year’s Day—1, 23 

New York, U.S. district judge—136, 192 

Nicaragua, influence in Latin America. See Latin 
America, Communist influence 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization—14, 78, 116 

North Texas Food Bank—34 

Norway, Prime Minister—133 

Nuclear energy. See Energy 

Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982—19, 23 

Nuclear weapons. See Arms and munitions 


OIC/IBM High Technology Training Center— 
113, 120 

Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970—191 

Office. See other part of subject 

Oil. See Energy 

Oil and Gas Royalty Management Act of 1982, 
Federal—44 

Older persons. See Aged 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., training center. See OIC/IBM High 
Technology Training Center 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Orphan Drug Act—8 

Osceola National Forest. See Conservation, Flor- 
ida wilderness preservation 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 


POW's. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO)—110 
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Panama Canal Commission—34 

Panel. See other part of subject 

Parole Commission, U.S. See Justice, Department 
of 

Pennsylvania 
tion—182 

Petroleum. See Energy, oil 

Pipeline safety—191 

Poland, internal situation—25, 183 

Policy Development, Office of, Office of Drug 
Abuse Policy—48 

Pope. See Vatican City 

Portugal, President—95 

Postal Service, U.S.—135 

Prayer, National Day of—130 

Prayer Breakfast, National—155, 180, 193 

Prayer in schools. See Education 

Presidential agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 

President’s agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 

Private sector initiatives. See Voluntarism 

Private Sector Initiatives, Office of. See White 
House Office 

Private Sector Initiatives, President’s Task Force 
on—34, 109 

Private Sector Initiatives, White House Coordi- 
nating Committee on. See White House Office 

Providence-St. Mel High School—68 

Public Broadcasting, Corporation for—172 

Public Diplomacy, U.S. Advisory Commission 
on—135 

Public Employees’ Appreciation Day—27, 28 

Public Broadcasting, Corporation for—135 


Avenue Development Corpora- 


Railroad industry, labor dispute—23 

Railroad Passenger Corporation, National—172 

Railroad Retirement Board—10, 135, 172 

Railway Association, U.S.—172 

Reagan Administration Executive Forum—81, 96 

Real property, Federal—44, 151 

Red Cross, American. See American Red Cross 

Red Cross Month—85, 159 

Regional Commerce and Growth Association— 
164, 193 

Regulatory reform, administration policies—108, 
143, 144, 153, 154, 165, 173, 175 

Regulatory Relief, Presidential Task Force on— 
154 

Religious Broadcasters, National—155, 192 

Republic. See other part of subject 

Republican National Committee—127 

Reserve System, Federal—173, 174, 176 

Right-to-life organization representatives—95 


START. See Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 

Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion. See Transportation, Department of 

Schools. See Education 

Science Foundation, National—134, 191 





Science and technology, administration policies— 
109, 118, 121, 150, 167 

Security, national. See Defense and national 
security 

Security and Cooperation in Europe, Commission 
on—177 

Security Council, National—54, 56, 133 

Senate youth program. See Congress 

Shipping. See Maritime affairs 

Silver dealers, legislative relief—9 

Small business, administration policies—164 

Small Business Administration—167, 168, 172 

Small Business Innovation Development Act of 
1982—167 

Small and Minority Business Ownership, Advisory 
Committee on—86 

Smithsonian Institution, National Gallery of Art— 
128 

Social programs. See specific subject 

Social Security Reform, National Commission 
on—15, 17, 52, 64, 92, 96, 105, 107, 141, 147, 
166, 175 

Social security system—15, 17, 39, 52, 64, 74, 76, 
83, 92, 95, 96, 105, 107, 139, 141, 146, 147, 
175, 186 

Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 

Space program—67 

Speaker of House of Representatives—6, 14, 52, 
53, 56, 64, 92, 105, 112n., 123, 147, 159 

Spending, Federal. See Budget, Federal 

State, Department of 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
Assistant Secretaries—54, 134, 135 
Budget—172 
Deputy Assistant Secretary—13 
Secretary—4n., l1n., 40, 54, 56, 86, 126n., 133, 

177, 191 

Under Secretary—133 

State and local governments 
Administration policies—154 
Drunk driving programs—1 
Educational responsibilities—38 
Federalism—109 
Grants, Federal—99, 108, 114, 150, 154 

State of the Union—102-105, 135 

Steel industry—61 

Strategic Arms Reduction Talks—26, 40, 79, 96 

Strategic Forces, President’s Commission on—3, 
4, 23, 88 

Strategic Petroleum Reserve—152 

Study of Afro-American Life and History, Associ- 
ation for the—179 

Super Bowl XVII—142 

Supreme Court of the U.S.—53 

Surface Transportation Assistance Act of 1982— 
18, 23 


Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement on. See 
Commerce, international 

Task Force. See other part of subject 

Taxation 
Administration policies—79, 108, 148 


Subject Index to Issues 1-5 


Taxation—Continued 
Capital gains—117 
Corporate income—121, 122, 126 
Education, savings initiatives—56, 
150 
Employer tax credits—153 
Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 
Standby tax—107, 141, 148, 166 
Tuition credits—97, 109, 150, 156 
User fees—13, 19, 144, 151, 160, 169, 187 
Virgin Islands source income—40 
Technology. See Science and technology 
Tennessee Valley Authority—172 
Texas 
Dallas, mayor—34 
District judge, U.'S.—136, 192 
Governor—34 
President’s visit—28, 32, 34, 57 
Texas Food Bank, North. See North Texas Food 
Bank 
Texas Reagan-Bush Committee—32n. 
Tourism Policy Council—191 
Trade. See Commerce, international 
Trade, U.S. Court of International—135, 192 
Trade Representative, Office of the U.S.—54, 95, 
119 
Transportation 
See also Aviation; Maritime affairs; Motor vehi- 
cles 
Administration policies—151 
Highway and mass transit assistance—13, 19, 
151, 160, 169 
Truckers’ strike—187 
Transportation, Department of 
Budget_-179 
Coast Guard, U.S.—151 
Deputy Secretary—190 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion—134 
Secretary—11, 13, 82, 124, 133, 134 
Treasury, Department of the 
Secretary—54, 103, 133 
Silver sales—9 
Tribally Controlled Community Colleges Assist- 
ance Act of 1978, amendments—7 
Tricentennial Anniversary Year of German Set- 
tlement in America—53, 84 
Trucking. See Transportation 


UAW. See United Auto Workers 

Unemployment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Afghanistan occupation. See Afghanistan 
Arms negotiations. See Arms and munitions 
General Secretary—14, 158, 162, 177 
Grain sales, U.S. See Agriculture 
Human rights violations. See Human rights 
Latin America, influence. See Latin America, 

Communist influence 

Military buildup—25, 90 


108, 119, 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Continued 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—177 
Nonaggression pact, proposal—14 
Polish affairs involvement—25 
Relations with U.S.—25, 77, 78, 111 

United Auto Workers—163 

United Nations 
Activities, U.S.—178 
Cyprus conflict resolution—123 
Deputy Representative, U.S.—86 
Economic and Social Council—112 
Multinational Force and Observers—21 
Representative, U.S.—54, 82, 191 
Secretary-General—54, 123, 178 
Secretary-General’s Special Representative on 

Cyprus—123 
Under-Secretary-General—54 

U.S. See other part of subject 

Universities. See Colleges and universities; other 
part of subject 

Urban affairs 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Transit systems. See Transportation 


Vatican City, Pope—15 
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